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RESTORATION OF CONNECTICUT’S 
SCENIC BEAUTY 


The New England Conference held in Hartford on November 18 
and 19, brought us to a realization of the true value and wisdom of 
living and doing business in New England. 


Governor Trumbull in his admirable address proved beyond a doubt 
that if all factors are taken into consideration, Connecticut cannot be sur- 
passed as an industrial location, a profitable commercial field and as a 


place in which youth has every opportunity to start a happy, useful and 
successful career. 


Those who are interested in saving for Connecticut her industrial and 
commercial advantages know that due thought must be given to the 
preservation of scenic beauty. 


The hand and mind workers of this state must be given the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy their leisure hours. Contact with the natural beauty 
of the staté is most refreshing and invigorating. The man or woman 
who learns to love the outdoors and who takes the opportunity which 
Connecticut affords in scenic delights is better for it, both in mind and 
body. 


Any practice which has the effect of wantonly destroying our God- 
given advantages cannot be tolerated. Outdoor advertising is an effective 
selling medium and as such is commercially desirable, but those who are 
responsible for the use of indiscriminate and even illegal practice in the 
erection of outdoor advertising signs or posters should be called to account. 
It is the duty of responsible advertisers and of Connecticut citizens to 
preserve the scenic beauty of the state and to insure the safety of those 
who use Connecticut’s highways. 
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Connecticut Industry 


Organization and the State 


By Hon. Joun H. Trumsuty 
Governor ef Connecticut 
Presiding as Toastmaster at the Annual Meeting, Governor Trumbull Welcomed 
the Guests as Chief Executive of the State and as a Fellow Manufacturer. He is 
Proud of Connecticut and of New England, and Believes that a Great Future Lies 
Before Them. To the Association he says “ Men of Your Type are Not Going 
to Let Connecticut Slip.” 


WAS unaware that being elected to the gov- 

ernorship carried with it the perpetual toast- 
mastership of the Association. Furthermore, 
I thought that I had done such 
a poor piece of work a year ago 
that I would be let out in the 
future, so when I saw Mr. Hub- 
bard I asked him just why he 
selected me for toastmaster again. 
He said the one thing that ap- 
pealed to him was that I did not 
say much! 

I am with you tonight not so 
much perhaps as the Governor of 
the State, but as a fellow mem- 
ber of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. But both as the Execu- 
tive and as a fellow member, I 
wish to extend to this organiza- 
tion my hearty and cordial greet- 
ings. I am delighted to have the opportunity 
of associating with a progressive group of men 
such as we have assembled here tonight. 

My training has been along manufacturing 
lines, as you well know, until I tried to run 
the State. I find that task quite different in 
some respects, but in a great many ways we 
can apply the same principles that we apply 
to our manufacturing business. All that I have 
brought into the ofhce to apply is the business 
experience that I have gained during the period 
of years that I have been connected with man- 
ufacturing. 

As I look over this group and think of the 
possibilities that lie in the hands of these men 
assembled here tonight, it seems to me there is 
nothing we cannot accomplish through this or- 
ganization, if we work together shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Mr. Hubbard has informed us that in 1817, 
over one hundred years ago, his great-great- 
grandfather was president of the first organi- 
zation formed in the State of Connecticut for 
industrial improvement, and that they faced at 
that time substantially the same problems that 
we are facing today, and will probably face for 
years to come. 





GOVERNOR JOHN H. TRUMBULL 


It was my good fortune and opportunity to 
attend the Governors’ conference in Maine a 
year ago, and later the Governors’ conference 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming. We have 
heard a good deal of talk about 
New England and New Eng- 
land’s prospects. We have heard 
that New England has been slip- 
ping, but I want to say to you 
gentlemen assembled here to- 
night, men of Connecticut indus- 
try, that New England is not slip- 
ping. It never will slip as long as 
we can get together such a group 
as we have here. Men of your 
type are not going to let Connect- 
icut slip. The state has its prob- 
lems, to be sure, but it has always 
met those problems with courage 
and fortitude and with ingenuity 
and intelligence, and it always will. 

Connecticut is essentially an industrial state, 
with a record that we are proud of from an in- 
dustrial standpoint. It is the home of the Con- 
necticut Yankee and the original home of al- 
most every sort of industry that is organized 
on a large scale throughout the country today. 
Practically all of these great enterprises had 
their inception somewhere in Connecticut. 

Years ago it was necessary to invent things 
for our own use. If, as they say, necessity is 
the mother of invention, certainly that was 
true here in Connecticut and that inventive 
spirit has spread throughout the entire country. 
Connecticut has been the cradle of ingenuity 
and from Connecticut today there goes out 
through the-entire world the best quality of 
products that have been made in the history 
of any nation. We are proud of our industries, 
and at the same time we have our industrial 
problems. 

I believe there are even greater things be- 
fore us in Connecticut than we have already ac- 
complished. Connecticut is waking up and is 
alive to the situation, and to the fact that it 
is one which can be best handled by organiza- 
tions such as this and by our chambers of com- 
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merce and our civic organizations. This group 
stands for progressiveness of the state as a 
whole and for constructive progress. 

Speaking from a legislative standpoint, there 
was a time, not so long ago, when we looked 
upon the Manufacturers’ Association as a sort 
of meddling organization. That condition 
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is entirely changed and we now all know that 
we have a cooperative organization. That is 
as it should be and we welcome legislative co- 
operation between this and other organizations, 
because after all we are working for one pur- 
pose, and that is for the best interests of the 
State of Connecticut. 


Legislation of Interest to Manufacturers 


By Hon. Joun Q. Titson 
Leader of the U. S. House of Representatives 


Mr. Tilson, Who Left Speaking Engagements in New York to Come to the Annual 
Meeting, Returning Immediately, Tells Members That it is Their Duty to Watch All 
Legislation 


HERE are about twenty thousand bills 

now pending before Congress and every 
one of them is of interest to the manufacturers 
of Connecticut, because if they do 
not directly affect your business 
in one way or another, at least 
they take money and cause your 
taxes to be heavier. You are in- 
terested in all the legislation that 
is pending before Congress, and 
your chief duty and my chief duty 
is to prevent most of those two 
thousand bills from becoming 
laws. 

If you gentlemen who make up 
this Manufacturers’ Association 
and the men and women of the 
industries of this state whom you 
represent will only support me 
and back me up, I will continue 
to do my best. 

There are a number of real problems pend- 
ing in Congress. You may think that the sub- 
ject of aviation, for instance, does not touch 
manufacturing so very intimately, but it does. 
It is the coming thing and it is going to mean 
a good deal to you. 

The use of our highways by common car- 
riers, trucks, busses and so forth, is a problem 
and something that has to be dealt with in 
a national way, because after all this form of 
transportation is becoming interstate to a very 
large degree. 

Like the poor we have always the tariff with 
us. It is one of the important problems which 
faces the manufacturers of Connecticut, and 
when I say manufacturers I do not simply mean 
the men who manage the large industries or 
those who have their money invested in them, 
but those who give their toil for a reasonable 
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wage in industry, for they are just as much con- 
cerned in such problems as are the rest of us. 

I came here tonight simply to see you people 
once again, to let you know that 
I am interested, genuinely inter- 
ested, in your problems. I want 
to keep in touch with you so that 
as long as I continue in Washing- 
ton, I may the more intelligently 
and effectively serve you. I can 
do that only by knowing you bet- 
ter and by your knowing me bet- 
ter, and by your knowing that I 
am interested in your problems 
and ready to help to the extent 
of my ability to solve them. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

With the close approach of the 
Connecticut General Assembly, 
the Directors have appointed a Legislative 
Committee authorized to assist the Board in 
directing the Association’s legislative activi- 
ties during the next few months. A joint meet- 
ing will be held shortly. 

The committee consists of the following: E. 
Kent Hubbard, chairman; I. M. Ullman, New 
Haven; A. F. Corbin, Néw Britain; C. T. 
Treadway, Bristol; T. J. Bowen, Danbury; C. 
H. Granger, Waterbury; F. W. Stickle, Hart- 
ford; Wilson H. Lee, New Haven; F. S. 
Chase, Waterbury; C. B. Whittelsey, Hart- 
ford; C. E. Williams, Winsted; John H. Goss, 
Waterbury; J. T. Moran, New Haven; J. P. 
Cameron, Rockville; P. L. Gerety, Derby; H. 
E. ‘Hasty, Montville; Henry Trumbull, Plain- 
ville; Howell Cheney, So. Manchester; John 
F. Reardon, North Grosvenordale. 
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The Preservation of State Rights 


Connecticut Industry 
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By Hon. Hiram BINGHAM 
United States Senator from Connecticut 


Senator Bingham, Speaking at the Annual Banquet, Pleads for the Preservation 
of State Rights and the Abandonment of Federal Aid Grants 


Beco subject which has been given to me is 
one that lies very near to my heart because 
I come of a long line of Connecticut ancestry, 
and we have always been very 
jealous of our rights in this little 
state. In these hills of ours and 
on our rocky coast, with our deep 
harbors and our wooded hills, we 
have learned what it means to 
acquire these rights. We suc- 
ceeded in getting from a slow- 
witted English king a very good 
charter, the best that any colony 
obtained. Then another king 
and Andros, his tyrannical, des- 
potic agent, tried to get it away 
from us and we outwitted him. 
We have hung on to our rights 
and we believe in them. We do 
not ask many favors but we do 
ask a square deal. We do not approve of 
the tendency toward growth of the Federal 
Government in Washington which seems to 
be the rule nowadays and which seems to be 
called for by so many of the states. 


A State That Begs No Favors 


HAVE been greatly impressed by the fact 

that among the letters that pour in to my 
desk in Washington day after day, those that 
have come from your Association officials have 
not been begging the Federal Government to 
do you favors, nor asking for things that were 
unreasonable, but have been asking for infor- 
mation which could be of use to help you in 
that fight for existence which every self-reliant, 
self-respecting man likes to'make. The record 
that your organization has made with me 
through the confidential means of correspond- 
ence, has been one to make me proud of Con- 
necticut. 

On the other hand there are Senators in 
Washington who are constantly asked to get 
more Federal aid for their states and they in 
turn appeal to the Federal Government to 
give more and more consideration and aid to 
the poor, struggling states. 

o you remember the story which the Pres- 
ident told the other day to the newspaper man 
who succeeded in getting him to talk about 
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his own private affairs? One of the memories 
that he had of his father was that he frequently 
said to him, “ Cal, if you don’t mend your ways 
you will come on the town.” To 
the people of New England, that 
is the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to a man —to have enough 
bad luck so that in the end he 
must come on the town. We de- 
spise not to be thrifty, not to be 
hard working, not to be able to 
fight against difficulties, against 
cur hard climate with its violent 
reactions, its heat, its cold, and 
its uncertainty. Our long bitter 
winters, our rugged soil, all the 
things that we have to contend 
with, these it has given us plea- 
sure to overcome. 


The Price Of Progress 
X& I listened to General O’Ryan talk tonight 


on air transportation, it came over me that 
we in Connecticut have a particularly difficult 
row to hoe if we are going to take advantage of 
this great new means of transportation. As 
he said, it has reduced the area of this country 
to one-third of its former size, and instead of 
four days being required for a letter to go from 
New York to San Francisco, it now takes only 
one day and a half. 
. New England and Connecticut prospered in 
the early days of the eighteenth century and in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century by 
reason of our good harbors, given to us by 
God. The deep water in New London, in 
New Haven, and elsewhere along the shore, 
enabled our ships to ride in safety through the 
winter storms. It did not take a great deal 
of effort to build the wharves and docks which 
afforded facilities for loading our ships so that 
they might go out to the West Indies and all 
over the world. This foreign commerce helped 
enormously to give us our first start, and we 
resented it when that southern President who 
came from a state where they did not have 
many good harbors tried to put on an embargo 
to prevent us from carrying on foreign trade 
merely because we were going to be in danger 


of losing our ships to the enemy. 
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Then came the day when our people, the 
most ingenious of all in the Union, for it is 
a fact that more patents are held by Connect- 
icut citizens than by those of any other state, 
began to devise various forms of industry, 
and to make greater use of the power that they 
found in our flowing streams and in our water 
falls. Here and there all over Connecticut 
during the last hundred years, factories began 
to spring up to make use of the power that God 
had given us in our swiftly moving streams. 

Out West, in the great plains of the Missis- 
sippi, there were no rapids to speak of from 
which power could be so easily drawn, so they 
did not build factories. The southern tier of 
states had few natural harbors into which the 
ships could come in time of storm, so they did 
not build up foreign commerce. 

But how is it now with aviation? The great 
Mississippi valley, as one flies over it, is one 
great natural air harbour after another. A 
pilot flying over the state of Texas is in no 
danger whatever of not finding a good place 
in which to land, should necessity require it. 
As the General has said, if anything does hap- 
pen to your motor, there is no getting out to 
crank it — you have to come down and mend 
it. This is one reason why we find in the Mis- 
sissippi valley a town with a factory which has 
been making commercial airplanes successfully 
for a number of years. ‘There they can sell 
their product readily. Many people want to 
buy airplanes out there because there are so 
many places where they can be used. 

We do not find that kind of a factory in 
New England because God did not give us nat- 
ural airports. We have to make them our- 
selves. We do not want to be left in this 
process — we who love Connecticut and who 
want to see it progress. We do not wish to 
be passed in this race. If we wish to use 
this new form of transportation we must see 
to it that in each community there is a good, 
safe air-harbor, even if man has to make it. 
We must provide ports where the pilots can 
land and where messages and express packages 
can come and go freely. 


Governmental Support Of Aviation 


DID not intend to talk on aviation but the 

other speakers started me. A year ago you 
were so good as to listen to me discuss this 
same subject when the President’s Aircraft 
Board was meeting. A remarkable thing hap- 
pened to our report. It was virtually adopted 
by Congress. Almost for the first time in his- 
tory, a Board making a lot of recommendations 
had the satisfaction of seeing them put into 
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law within a year after they were made. I do 
not know of any other similar case. It shows 
that the American people were ready to map 
out a five-year air program for the army and 
the navy and to establish a basis for commercial 
aviation. Congress has authorized the Gov- 
ernment to lay out the airways, light them and 
provide the aids to air navigation which it had 
been providing for a long time for ocean navi- 
gation. Never prior to this year has it been 
legal to provide for air navigation but now, 
as a starter, and notwithstanding the economy 
program, we have appropriated $650,000, if 
I remember correctly, for aids to air naviga- 
tion during the current year. As we are able 
to expand that is going to be increased. 

We are on the threshold of a great develop- 
ment, as General O’Ryan has said, and it is up 
to Connecticut to take advantage of it, for 
Connecticut is not going to ask favors of the 
Federal Government any more than are some 
of the other New England states. 


New England Fights Its Own Battles 


I WAS tremendously pleased and interested 
today to receive a notice from the New Eng- 
land Council. This consisted of a statement 
sent out by them and. written by the New 
Hampshire Council. One is always interested 
to know what our neighboring states are think- 
ing about. The New Hampshire Council, in 
presenting a memorial to their Governor ask- 
ing for certain legislation, laid down two or 
three facts with regard to New Hampshire 
that I think you may be interested in hearing, 
if you have not already read the document. 

This New Hampshire Council, as part of 
the New England Council, says: ‘‘ We believe 
that the industrial interests of our state require 
more definite encouragement from state and 
community.” (Notice they do not say, ‘ from 
the Federal Government.’ ) 

‘“ New Hampshire’s manufacturing interests 
as a whole, like those of the other north country 
states and much of New England are engaged 
at the present time in a life and death struggle 
against adverse economic conditions. Compe- 
tition from other parts of the Union is increas- 
ing, and it is only by the constant exercise of 
sagacity, experience and energy that many of 
the New Hampshire manufacturers are able 
to maintain reasonable prosperity.” 

There is splendid old-fashioned New Eng- 
land self-reliance for you. They are not appeal- 
ing to the Federal Government for aid and 
bonuses and to look after their surpluses. They 
are manufacturing a little more than they can 
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sell, they are raising a little more than they 
can dispose of, and they are relying on sagacity, 
experience and energy. 

A little further on it reads: “It is probable 
that New England will be confronted in the 
future with grave economic problems in connec- 
tion with manufacturing. The immense and 
rapid growth of industrial activity in the Mid- 
dle West, nearer the widest markets, having 
in many instances much more favorable labor 
conditions, in some instances much more favor- 
ably located with relation to raw material, is 
likely in the future to make more serious the 
conditions above outlined.” 

And then listen to this: ‘‘ At present an 
amazing situation exists in our state. Farmers 
are struggling desperately to market their prod- 
ucts. We are importing, mostly from Chicago, 
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to read a statement like that from a group of 
neighbors in a state like ours which cries out 
for attention to the difficulties in order that 
they may help themselves. ‘That is what 
justifies state rights; that is what justifies state 
sovereignty and state responsibility. 


Where Federal Rights Cease 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, our fore- 

fathers were thinking about the Govern- 
ment that they hoped to establish. After a 
while, the Constitutional Convention met in 
Philadelphia and work was begun upon the 
Constitution. Some had the idea that the 
Federal Government ought to provide for the 
general welfare of the people. I think that 
was Alexander Hamilton’s idea. ‘There are 
many members of Congress and there are sev- 





GOVERNOR TRUMBULL ARRIVES BY AIRPLANE TO ATTEND THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Left to right, Governor Trumbull; Major Talbot O. Freeman greeting him; Harris Whittemore, Jr., 
Robert Coe and Richard D. Ely 


at least half of the butter which is used in this 
state, and other agricultural products in the 


same proportion. ‘This is entirely our own 
fault. It is the product of slipshod and indif- 
ferent methods and utter absence of systematic 
effort to help ourselves.” 

Coming from Washington where we are con- 
tinually hearing the appeal of the great dis- 
tressed, open spaces to please come over and 
help us, help us reduce the crime in our com- 
munity, help us market our surplus, take care 
of us, we are starving, etc., etc., it is a comfort 


eral million people in the United States who 
hold that same belief today. 

But the better advised and the wiser heads 
said: “*No. The Federal Government has 
enough to do to look after the national defehse, 
protecting us against competition of foreign 
countries, against their envy and their jealousy 
and their armies, seeing to it that the money 
is raised for the purposes of national defense, 
and that the money that we have had to bor- 
row for this purpose shall be paid. The Fed- 
eral Government must look after the general 








welfare of the states. It must see to it that 
one state does not oppress another state. It 
must see to it that no foreign government op- 
presses us, but it cannot look after the general 
welfare of our people.” After a long dis- 
cussion and several amendments, the power 
was given to Congress to raise taxes for certain 
purposes, but not for the general welfare of 
the people of the United States. 


Encroachments On State Rights 


HE power to tax was very carefully ar- 
ranged for so that, so far as direct taxes 
were concerned, they must be apportioned 
among the states in proportion to the popula- 
tion. As long as that was the law of the land 
there was very little demand for Federal aid. 
But there came a time when there was a de- 
mand for the Federal Government to pass in- 
.come tax legislation. Demagogues went up 
and down the land shouting about the income 
tax — what a fine thing it would be if we could 
only make the rich people bear the burdens and 
allow the poor people to escape. There were 
not enough hard-headed people to tell them 
that the consumer is the one who pays the 
taxes in the last resort. Everyone who eats, 
everyone who wears anything, everyone who 
uses anything eventually pays the taxes. We 
all know that they are passed on to him in the 
price that he pays. But that was not pointed 
out with sufficient clearness and so there came 
the time when the income tax amendment to 
the Constitution was proposed. Connecticut 
and Rhode Island were two of the three states 
that kept a level head on their shoulders and 
declined to be carried away by the demagoguery 
of the times. Looking clearly at what it meant, 
they voted “ no.” 

Connecticut has had a proud record in vot- 
ing “no” on proposed amendments to give 
Congress more power. When the last amend- 
ment was proposed to enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come in to our midst and say how 
our children should behave until they were 
eighteen years of age, I watched with interest 
to see what Connecticut would do, and I was 
delighted to see that when that Twentieth, or 
so-called Child Labor Amendment, came before 
the Senate of Connecticut, it was voted down, 
thirty-three to one, and in the lower House 
with its far larger membership they actually 
preserved the same proportion and voted it 
down two hundred and thirty-one to seven. 
Connecticut wants to manage its own affairs. 

At the time the income tax amendment was 
proposed, Connecticut decided that it was un- 
wise. The rest of the country decided it was 
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wise, and so we have it. Hardly had this leg- 
islation been passed before there began to pour 
in to Congress claims for Federal aid for this, 
that, and the other project, because the states 
all knew that those that needed the aid out- 
numbered the states that would have to bear 
the burden, and that now it was no longer 
necessary to apportion the taxes among the 
several states in accordance with their popu- 
lation. 

Slowly these claims have increased, year after 
year. The first appropriation for Federal 
aid, made in 1914, was for $480,000. In 
1916 it was increased to $5,480,000. Now, 
ten years later, it is $110,000,000. 


What Happens To Connecticut 


HERE are some five or six fields in which 
the Government gives Federal aid. For 
example, in the year ending June 30, 1925, the 
roads received some ninety-five or ninety-six 
million dollars. Agricultural cooperation re- 
ceived about nine million dollars. Vocational 
education received six or seven million dollars. 
The maternity and infant relief received about 
one million dollars. And how was the burden 
borne? It was taken out of the general fund 
which we and the other states put in. Do you 
realize that, not counting taxes paid on dutiable 
goods, Connecticut pays directly in to the Fed- 
eral Government some thirty-six million dollars 
a year, which is more than thirty-six other states 
of the Union pay? In other words, there are 
only eleven states that pay more than we do 
and there are only twelve states that receive 
less than we do. Of the thirty-six that pay 
less than we do, twenty-eight receive more than 
we do. 
When we come to figure how much a state 
gets in proportion to what it puts in, then we 


begin to realize the injustice of this system of 
Federal aid. 


Some Figures For Comparison 


k OR every hundred dollars that we put in 
to the Federal Treasury, we get back in 
Federal aid $2.80. Rhode Island gets back 
$2.07; Massachusetts gets back about $2.00; 
New York does not get back quite a dollar. 
But when we go west of the Mississippi river, 
we find quite a different state of affairs. As 
I do not want to be accused of exaggerating 


He: I see you have a sign in your store 
‘We aim to please.” 

‘She: Certainly, that is our motto. 

He: Well, you ought to take a little time 
off for target practice. The Cash Year. 
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or of not being exact, I am going to quote from 
that fascinating document, the Congressional 
Record. This was put into the Record by 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania on the sixth 
of January of this year. It had never been 
contradicted nor have there been any errors 
pointed out in it, so I assume that it is correct. 

We find that for every one hundred dollars, 
Arkansas gets back $40; Arizona gets back 
$40; Montana gets back $52; Idaho gets back 
$56; Mississippi gets back $63; Wyoming gets 
back $106. For every hundred dollars that 
North Dakota puts in she gets back $117. For 
every hundred dollars that South Dakota puts 
in she gets back $167. 

There are five states that do not contribute 
at all to the army and navy and the national 
defense and the cost of maintaining the Fed- 
eral Government. They only contribute part 
of what they receive in Federal aid. Econom- 
ically that is a bad thing for those states. It 
encourages them to be asking for more favors. 
It encourages them to believe that somebody 
owes them a living, and as the only somebody 
in sight that is rich enough to pay them is the 
Federal Government, they seem to think the 
Federal Government should be held respons- 
ible. ‘They base their claims on so many charm- 
ing reasons. It is so worth while what we are 
doing for them; it is so necessary; it is so bene- 
ficial. And they get people all over the 
United States to help them in this. As the 
states which pay the great burden are only 
a few in number and have only a few votes 
in the Senate of the United States, (there are 
some twelve states that receive only $5 back 
for every hundred they put in, and there are 
twelve that receive back $35 or $40 for every 
hundred dollars they put in) you can see that 
we are up against a very serious proposition. 
Furthermore, this business of Federal aid is 
striking right at the very roots of state sov- 
ereignty and self-respect. 

We find many people begging the Federal 
Government to establish a Department of Ed- 
ucation. Such a bill has come up two or three 
times in as many different Congresses, backed 
by tremendous propaganda. In its original 
form it carried the trifling sum of $100,000,000 
additional Federal aid to be apportioned as 
needed among the states. 

Fortunately, there is a man in the White 


' House who does not approve of anything of 


that sort. He has indicated his disapproval 
of that hundred million, so now the proponents 
of such legislation are simply trying to get the 
camel’s nose in through the tent flap. They 
are advocating a bill to establish the office of 


secretary of education in the Cabinet, know- 
ing that when he sits in the council chamber of 
the Cabinet and gains sufficient prestige, the 
time will not be far distant when the demand 
for this hundred million, which they admit is 
only a starter for educational aid, can be laid 
upon us. 

That bill, with the hundred million attached, 
was backed by organizations claiming to rep- 
resent many millions of people. I received let- 
ters from the national officers and from their 
well-paid Washington lobbyists assuring me 
that they represented millions and millions of 
people who demanded this legislation. It is 
difficult for some of our representatives and sen- 
ators in Congress, who come from districts 
where these organizations are strong, to re- 
sist this appeal. 


Supervision Goes With Grants 


I merely mention this to show you the trend 
of the times, — more Federal aid, more in- 
terference of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with these matters. Naturally the Fed- 
eral Government would not be justified in 
spending money if it did not follow up that ex- 
penditure. When we receive money for aid 
for our roads, the Federal engineers have to 
approve every plan, every curve, every twist 
and turn in that road, and the type of road to 
be built, even though the Federal Government 
is bearing a very small proportion of its cost. 
So it would be in regard to these other things 
if they come true. It would mean more Fed- 
eral inspectors. Instead of a United States 
Government, we would have an American Em- 
pire in Washington. 

Thanks to one cause and another, we have 
a number of very efficient bureau chiefs who 
have been on the job, year after year. They 
take pride in their bureaus and in making all 
of us just as effective as they possibly can and 
seeing to it that we have just as good govern- 
ment in our communities as they can give us. 
They are always on the job; they do not change. 
They are there by right of efficiency in their 
posts. This bureaucracy is constantly increas- 
ing in power, and it strikes right at the roots 
of the United States. 


A Plea For Connecticut x 


A’ I see it, the success of this government 
(and it has been the most successful gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people that the world has ever seen) has 
depended upon that wonderful system that was 
laid down by the founding fathers in the Con- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The Spirit of New England 


URING the course of the annual meeting, President Hubbard referred 
to a report which had been circulated that a prominent Connecticut man- 
ufacturing concern had received flattering offers to move to another state. 
‘This shows,” said Mr. Hubbard, “‘ the attempts that are being made by 
certain sections of the country to take away from Connecticut and other 
parts of New England, the industries which belong here. To my mind 
the offers made were not simply flattering — they were preposterous. I 
have asked and secured permission therefore, from the firm in question, Cheney 
Brothers of South Manchester, to read to you the following letter which Mr. 
Charles Cheney addressed to me in reply to my inquiry.” 





My dear Mr. Hubbard: 


I have your letter.in which you mention the fact that you have heard 
rumors that Cheney Brothers have been solicited to move to the South. 

The fact of the matter is that we have had not one but probably a 
hundred such offers, generally coming from the South, Southwest and 
Canada, although some have come from other regions. ‘These proposals 
usually set forth many advantages to be obtained by us in establishing 
branch works or in moving our main plant, such for instance as superior 
transportation facilities, remission of taxes, assistance in capital invest- 
ment, freedom from expense of heating and, to a certain extent, lighting, 
cheap coal or water power or both, and, above all, greatly reduced wages. 

I may safely say that in some cases the wage scales which are cited 
are not much over half of those which we are now paying. 

Assuming that all of these advantages could be realized in full, and 
that we should suffer no counterbalancing disadvantages in moving, there 
is no doubt that the economies would amount to very imposing figures. 

All of these solicitations have been courteously answered to the 
effect that we are firmly established in Connecticut and have no inten- 
tion of establishing any branches anywhere and, above all, have no thought 
of moving. Our future must be a continuation of our past. Our roots 
are deeply imbedded in the soil of Connecticut and we must win or be 
defeated on this ground. 


Yours very truly, 


CHARLES CHENEY, 
President. 








| 
| 
| 
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Air Transportation in New England 


By Mayjor-GENERAL JOHN F. O’RyAn 


Formerly Commander of the Famous 27th Division and Now President of the 
Colonial Air Transport, General O’Ryan Discusses the Future of the Air Service 


O UR Governor has asked me to say a few 
words to you on the subject of air trans- 
portation and as I am the president of an air 


transportation company, and the 
Governor is chairman of our 
board, it behooves me as an obe- 
dient soldier to carry out his 
wishes. 

The first thing that is upper- 
most in my mind in relation to 
air transportation is the fact that 
the American people are at least 
two years behind the standards, 
mechanical and _ scientific, that 
have been attained by those who 
have developed the art of flying, 
and behind the air organizations 
which have shown such willing- 
ness to take on their mission of 
transporting passengers and ex- 
press and mail by air. 


Before I accepted this position, I did what 
any of you would have done. I made a study 
of the situation with very little sentiment flavor- 
ing that study. I faced the disagreeable facts 
that we read about concerning accidents and 
wondered in the beginning whether transpor- 
tation by air ini a big way was something still 
some years ahead of us or whether it had really 
arrived. I have decided that it is here now 
and that the greatest thing lacking is the co- 
operation of our people and an understanding 
by them of what the air transportation com- 
panies are ready to do now if they are 


backed up. 


This particular company, The Colonial Air 
Transport Company, composed in the begin- 
ning of New Englanders almost exclusively, 
with some New Yorkers, has now been aug- 
mented by another group of men from other 
states; men of vision, men of determination 
and character, men commensurate in their abil- 
ities with the original group, all of whom are 
sold to the idea that commercial aviation is 
here. Our line, as I feel sure you all know, 
carries mail from Boston to Hadley Field which 
is referred to as the Airport of New York, 
making one stop at Hartford. It there ties 
in with the government planes that transport 
the trans-continental mail and the overnight 
mail to Chicago. That short line from the be- 





Major-GENERAL 
Joun F. O’RyYAN 


ginning has been regarded merely as a labor- 
atory in which this group might gain experi- 
ence. There is no substitute for experience, 
and when it is gained, they will 
expand their activities in what 
might be referred to as their own 
logical territory, the northeastern 
states, tieing in with other trans- 
port companies that in a similar 
manner have been developing air 
transportation in other parts of 
the country. 

That, in a word, is the situa- 
tion in relation to the Colonial 
Air Transport Company. The 
company has been operating 
since the first part of July. Dur- 
ing that time, it is a remarkable 
fact that not a single ship has 
been forced down on any occa- 
sion by motor trouble. Think 
what that means. Day in and day out these 
ships are flying, and while on occasion the pilot 
has voluntarily descended, at a predetermined 
place, because of approaching dusk or fog, 
not on a single occasion while in the air, has 
his motor failed, thus forcing him to come down 
in an emergency manner. 


Nevertheless, you know and I know that 
when a motor does fail on a single-motored 
ship, from that very moment the plane begins 
to descend toward the earth. It descends of 
course in an orderly manner, but the limitations 
of the glide of the plane determine the landing 
field, because the pilot must descend upon some 
spot or place within the limits of the ability 
of the plane to glide toward the earth. One 
of the determining factors in this situation, at 
the present time, which will influence you as it 
did me, is the’ demonstrated advent of the tri- 
motor plane, the plane with three motors, that 
can fly with one of the three motors running 
and the other two dead, and go on to destina- 
tion with but a diminution in its speed. That 
ability of the tri-motor plane largely takes the 
hazard out of the air. 

Such planes are now coming into use and 
you will soon have opportunity in Connecticut 
to see several of that type operated by the Col- 
onial Company. 

It is a remarkable thing that this great de- 
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velopment should be going on about us and the 
great mass of us have such little appreciation 
of what it shortly will mean in our lives, how 
it shortly will affect our business enterprises. 
The first outstanding consideration is that the 
ordinary plane, not the fast army pursuit plane 
but the very ordinary commercial plane has 
reduced in effect the area of the United States 
by one third. We boasted of our barriers of 
the Atlantic Ocean on the East and the Pacific 
on the West, but avia- 
tion has reduced that 
barrier, pressed it in, in 
terms of time and of 
space, and the aero- 
plane will shortly trav- 
erse these oceans in an 
almost unbelievable pe- 
riod of time. 
Therefore, hand in 
hand with the develop- 
ment of commercial avi- 
ation, there is to be con- 
sidered its effect upon 
this important matter 
of preparedness. We 
have heard Congress- 
man Tilson speak about 
his duty to keep down 
and suppress bills that 
call for appropriations, 
and we all know the 
abuses that would grow 
out of the passage of 
even any considerable 
percentage of these 
bills. Yet, because of 
that policy of economy, 
we know that the air 
force maintained by the 
government 
though the government 
gives more liberally to 
its support) would be 
entirely too small and || the rabbi!” 
not sufficiently power- || ; 
ful to amount to very 
much at the outbreak 
of war. It must be backed up. It must be 
reinforced. It must be supported by a very 
large commercial air force, operating during 
time of peace, justifying its existence by the 
character and the efficiency of its operation, by 
the work it is doing and the support of such 
groups as we have here tonight, but ready nev- 
ertheless to play its role in supporting the 
national forces in time of emergency. 
If that time comes, how you would wish for 


to say?” 


priest.” 





The first outstanding lesson of the 
war, said General O’Ryan, was the 
splendid spirit of self-sacrifice that 
was developed in our army. 

A young soldier of Jewish extrac- 
tion was taken very ill in the trenches 
and was sent back for observation. 
The doctor examined him carefully 


been vaccinated, but when the doc- 
tor insisted, he urged him to return 
to tell Private Cohen what was the 
matter with him. The doctor followed 
instructions and Cohen listened with 
slight display of emotion. 

“Vell,” he said, “that’s all right.” a full 

“It doesn’t worry you very much,” 
said the doctor, “have you anything 


“Yes,” said Cohen, “send for the 


The doctor looked at him in amaze- 
(even ment. “Send for the priest — you 
mean the rabbi, don’t you? ” 

“No!” said Cohen, “you don’t 
think I should give the smallpox to 








that air force. It is your very first line of 
defense. It is the great eye of the army and 
the navy. Beyond that of course it constitutes 
in various ways a very important and reliable 
force against aggression. If the idea meets 
with your approval, I would like to’suggest that 
your organization, if it has not already done 
sO, appoint a committee to consider this thing. 
It is a problem which affects you vitally from 
this very day on. Ycu will hear more and 
more about air trans- 
portation. It seems to 
me that you have a duty 
or rather an opportun- 
ity, to back up your 
splendid group of New 
Englanders in the de- 
velopment of this great 
work which will mean 
so much to the country 


in the field of prepar- 


and then went in alarm to the chief edness. 

surgeon and told him the man had ee 
smallpox. The surgeon found it diffi- MERRY 
cult to believe as the men had all CHRISTMAS! 


To our members, ad- 
vertisers, and readers 
everywhere, Connecti- 
cut Industry wishes you 
a Merry Christmas, a 
Happy New Year and 
measure -of 
prosperity. 

In celebration of an 
anniversary of our own, 
we greet you this 
month with a new cover 
which we hope you will 
like and feel to be a 
pleasant change. Three 
years ago this month 
the first issue of Con- 
necticut Industry went 
to press. Since then we 
have worked continu- 
ously for a better and 
bigger magazine and 
one which would, as it went on, leave behind 
a record of the achievements of the industries 
of which we are so proud and so help to build 
another rung in the ladder of experience on 
which we in Connecticut, and others, may climb. 

‘For industry and for Connecticut” is a 
simple slogan but it contains all our ambitions. 
For the support you have given us we thank 
you and we shall hope to merit it in increasing 
volume. 
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- Industrial Preparedness 


By Hon. Hanrorp MAcNIpDER 
Assistant Secretary of War 


In This Address Given at the Annual Banquet of the Association, Secretary 
MacNider Has Explained the Government’s Program, How It Will Be 
Carried Out and the Part That Industry is Asked to Play in this Greatest 
of All Movements to Insure Peace Through Insurance Against War 


FEEL somewhat reluctant to talk to you 

about national defense when you have just 
heard from one of my chiefs, a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee of 
the Senate and one of the fore- 
most governmental authorities on 
this subject, and also from the 
Commander of that great combat 
division, the Twenty-Seventh. I 
am reluctant, too when I reflect 
that during most of the war I 
was that lowest form of army life, 
a Second Lieutenant. 


Making Speeches with 
Marshal Foch 
XPOUNDING anything in a 
public way is not my strongest 
point as I have had frequently 
pointed out to me. I think you 
all remember the trip of the great Marshal of 
France, Ferdinand Foch, to this country about 
five years ago. He was over here some three 
months as a guest of the American Legion. On 
the last six weeks of that trip, it fell to my lot 
to introduce the Marshal every time he spoke, 
sometimes as often as fifteen to twenty times 
a day, and because we were always in a different 
place, I always said the same thing. In fact, 
I said it so often that three French officers on 
the Marshal’s staff, who had come to this 
country without a word of’ English at their 
command, used to stand up on the platform 
behind me the moment I was introduced and 
start to say my little speech for me. It was 
the best I could do and I thought it was pretty 
good, even though they chaffed me a good deal 
about the sameness of it. As we approached 
Portland, Oregon, however, I walked out on 
to the rear platform of the Marshal’s car and 
found three of the newspaper men there, arms 
across each others shoulders, doing a sort of 
clog dance to a chant that was made up of 
the closing paragraph of this introduction of 
mine. 
I felt that perhaps if the thing had gone 
that far I ought to do something about it for 
the sake of everybody concerned, so that night 





Hon. HAnrorp MacNIper 


on the platform at Portland, before a great 
many thousand people, I got up firmly con- 
vinced that I must change that speech around 
one way or another. The Mar- 
shal used to sit on the platform 
dozing peaceably through all this 
program and at the closing sen- 
tence of the introduction, some- 
thing about ‘the first soldier of 
the world,’ he would rise up au- 
tomatically and step out to make 
his speech. On this particular 
evening I was trying to trans- 
pose these sentences, but really 
not changing the speech very 
much for I thought it was too 
good. Nevertheless there were 
different sounds issuing forth and 
the Marshal began to move 
around on his chair, half asleep. Suddenly he 
got up and moved forward into the footlights 
before they got hold of him and pulled him 
back and I could finish. After it was over his 
physician, an eminent French surgeon, got me 
off in the corner and said, “ We all thought 
it very funny that you must always say the 
same thing, but now it is too late. You cannot 
change. The Marshal is an old man and he 
cannot stand a shock like that.” 

To tell you the truth, I was very happy to 
go back to the original. We went on week 
after week, until finally wé were rounding up 
the tour, coming up through the South, and 
we reached the little town of Greenwood in 
South: Carolina. There were a great many 
thousand people there and they had come down 
out of the hills in their Fords, on mule-back 
and by every other known means of convey- 
ance. We reached there just at dusk and 
lights had been strung across the village square. 
Amid a.great sea of upturned faces we walked 
up to our platform to go through our regular 
performance. After it was over, a very tall, 
elderly, Southern gentleman in a tall silk hat, 
chairman of the local reception committee, 
marched up on the platform, shook the first 
man he met by the hand and said, ‘‘ What you 








have said here tonight, sir, will go down in the 
history of the Carolinas,” and they bobbed back 
and forth and were very happy about it. He 
reached the Marshal’s hand and said, “ Sir, 
everything that you have said here tonight is 
blazed into my heart. I shall carry it with me 
to my grave.” The Marshal did not understand 
a word of English, but he too acted very happy 
about it and they bowed back and forth and 
were very much pleased with each other. ‘The 
old gentleman reached along and got hold of 
my hand and started off bravely enough, “ Sir, 
sir, —,’’ then he looked up, saw who it was 
and faltered, ‘Sir, you have a remarkable 
speaking voice.” 


St. Louis to Washington in Eight Hours 


WOULD much rather talk to you about the 

air service as the other speakers have in one 
way or another, because today, for example, 
we left Washington after what was a fairly 
full day for even a minor government employe 
and were here before dark. It was two‘hours 
and some fifty minutes from Washington until 
we landed in Hartford. We had no intention 
originally of coming to Hartford as we were ex- 
pected to land at Bethany, but I suppose the 
plane and the pilot naturally knew there was a 
great center of aviation interest there to which 
it had to report. That gives some idea of what 
we can do by plane in this day and age. 
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on the average passenger train. 

Aviation is a wonderful subject and one 
which can well command the attention of this 
Association and all of you individually. It is 
all tied in as far as that goes with the whole 
question of the national defense. It is going 
to be more and more so through all the years 
to come and the leadership which your Gover- 
nor has taken and which you all through your 
interest are evidencing here, is going to produce 
something very well worth while, something 
which is going to command every bit of our 
energy in promoting, if we are going to catch 
up with the rest of the world. 


Acknowledges Association’s Efforts 


Se question of the national defense, how- 
ever, has two phases to it, and the one 
which I am supposed to at least touch upon 
tonight is one in which the whole nation is in- 
terested and Connecticut to a great extent. The 
committee of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut has made what is perhaps the 
most worth while and constructive record of 
any such organization in the Union, in help- 
ing to forward the industrial preparedness part 
of our national defense program. I am happy 
to be here to acknowledge on the part of the 
War Department the wonderful things which 
your Association has done and the wonderful 
things you are going to be able to do for us 





“We left St. Louis the Other Morning at About Eight O’Clock, Stopped in Dayton for Lunch, 
Went to Columbus, Ohio and Picked Up Some Mail and Were in Washington at Four O’Clock.” 


We left St. Louis the other morning after 
breakfast at about eight o’clock. We stopped 
in Dayton for lunch, went over to Columbus, 
Ohio, and picked up some mail that had been 
forwarded there, and were in Washington at 
four o’clock — eight hours total elapsed time. 
It is nearly thirty hours, as most of you know, 


through the organization you have built up 
within your own Association. 


Planning Ahead 


SUALLY when one thinks of the War De- 
partment they think first of the Regular 
Army, our great National Guard which must 
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form the first line of defense, and the Organ- 

ized Reserves, in which I know many of you 

are commissioned officers. Those three com- 

ponents are what always come to our minds 

when the War Department is mentioned. 
The matter of man 
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is still here and holding the executive posi- 

tions of power and leadership by means of 

which the lesson may be handed down. 
Insurance Against War 


HAT is all that lies 





power, however, is only 
half the problem. You 
know as well as I do, 
that there is no use in 
calling men to the 
colors if they cannot be 
equipped, fed, or armed 
with the proper de- 
fenses for which mod- 
ern warfare calls. 

We have just one 
thought in the War 
Department and that is, 
with such facilities as 
are granted, to make 
this army of the United 
States the best army in 
the world. But we can- 
not do it simply with 
man power. We learned 
in the Great War that 
given half a chance 


ciation.” 


: HE committee of the Manufac- 

turers Association of Connecti- 
cut has made what is perhaps the most 
worthwhile and constructive record 
of any such organization in the 
Union in helping to forward the in- 
dustrial preparedness part of our 
national defense program. I am 


happy to be here to acknowledge on 
the part of the War Department, the 
wonderful things which your Asso- 
ciation has done and the wonderful 
things you are going to be able to do which would make a 


for us through the organization you 
have built up within your own Asso- - 


Hon. Hanford MacNider 





back of industrial 
preparedness. 
We simply are trying 
to insure the country 
against the confusion 
and waste of war. This 
may sound a bit revolu- 
tionary now, but if our 
plans had been devel- 
oped to the same extent 
in 1917 that they are 
now, the World War 
would have cost us 
some ten billion dollars 
less that it did cost us, 


considerable difference 
in the economic prob- 
lems which are now be- 
fore us in this nation. 

I think you see what 
we must do to build this 








America can produce 

leadership, can produce men, can produce sol- 
diers. We also know that no nation, no matter 
how richly blessed in national resources, in 
power, in labor, in transportation, in any of 
these things that go to make industry worth 
while, such as untold ready funds or expert 
and willing labor, cannot wait until it is sud- 
denly plunged into war to do its*thinking and 
planning for such emergencies. 

You remember what happened last time. We 
threw money and energy in a hundred useless 
directions to say nothing of uselessly sacrific- 
ing the health and lives of many of the men 
who were called to the colors, because we had 
no plan and did not know where we were going. 
Not that we did not come through, because 
we did. We worked hard and we worked fast. 
Perhaps no nation in history ever gave of her 
all so unselfishly, but we must not forget now in 
time of peace that even behind the barrier of 
our allies’ arms it was more than a year before 
we squared away to face the common enemy. 
We cannot hope for that situation should such 
a catastrophe ever come to us again and if we 
are not to let this bitter lesson be lost we must 
see to it that our War Department is organ- 
ized to take advantage of what industry can 
give it, while the generation which manufac- 
tured the sinews of war for that emergency 


great structure. In the 
first place we must take the regular personnel 
of our existing establishments and keep that 
personnel so expert and well trained that it 
can immediately erect and man the great struc- 
ture that is necessary to put forth the national 
effort. Not only that, we must make a survey 
of this nation, its power, its labor, its transpor- 
tation. We must see that all the raw materials 
are properly allocated to those facilities that 
are best equipped for manufacture with the 
least economic disturbance to the rest of the 
nation. 

We cannot do what we did before. Every- 
one in uniform and out will be giving equally 
in any further war which may come to us, and 
we must see that the civilian population is taken 
care of just as well as those men who are in 
the active lines of defense. The whole nation 
must go forward into a production that will 
take care of one hundred million people rising 
in one superhuman effort to try and end any 
emergency in which they may find themselves. 

We must train all these mer from the reg- 
ular establishments, and also those from the 
reserve and from the civilian population, to 
man and hold the key positions in the great 
structure which we must erect if this nation is 
to be prepared. That in itself is a tremendous 
problem. 
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We now have great commodity committees 
working. Practically no one outside the War 
Department knows anything about this be- 
cause they are experts who come of their own 
accord, give of their own time and that of 
the corporations which they represent, in an 
effort to solve for us problems dealing with 
everything from raw materials to the finished 
product. There are a thousand and one rami- 
fications to this industrial preparedness struc- 
ture, which we cannot go into here. But when 
I tell you that in the last war, in the army 
alone, we used some seven hundred thousand 
manufactured articles, it gives you some idea 
of the huge size of the problem that is before 
us. We must trace every one of those articles, 
clear from the raw material down to the fin- 
ished product. We must see that the alloca- 
tions to your industry, to your particular plant, 
are not only put there with some regard to 
the demand that is coming upon you, but see 
to it that you have the plans and specifications 
and have your personnel trained and ready to 
step in and carry on this work. 


Industry Given its Rightful Place 


HE emergency insurance plans which the 

industrial preparedness program calls for 
simply mean that should an emergency ever 
come to us again, the average manufacturer 
who will be called upon to take care of the 
government and its needs at a time like that 
can go to his safe and take out his contract 
with the government, sign it, mail it to Wash- 
ington, and then turn over the plans, specifi- 
cations, dies and castings to his superintendent 
and his foremen. The minute the bell rings 
and Congress has declared the nation at war, 
the whole national effort will go forward. We 
cannot complete this structure, we cannot do 
anything about it unless industry comes in and 
does more than its share. It is the first time, 
as near as we can discover, that the bitter 
lesson that came out of a great war has been 
immediately put into the law of the land. It 
is the first time that industry has ever been 
given its rightful and all important place in 
the whole question of the national defense. 
We have usually handed this to you without 
warning or without any opportunity on your 
part to equip yourselves for the tremendous 
strain of a war load. 

I could go into many phases of this because 
you-have been so helpful up here that you de- 
serve every bit of consideration and every bit 
of information that we have. I just want to 
quote you one sentence from your chief and 
my chief on this subject of industrial prepared- 
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ness. | am going to read it because, as you 
know, as a subaltern in the government, I must 
say this word for word. He has described this 
industrial preparedness effort, it seems to me, 
about as tersely and completely as any of us 
can. His word is in the minds of all of us: 

“Industrial preparedness as an_ insurance 
against war is of the utmost importance. The 
more real insurance we have against conditions 
which might lead to war, the better for the 
country. Practical methods of preserving peace 
deserve the commendation and encouragement 
of all right-thinking citizens.” 

It is exactly that, gentlemen, —a method 
for preserving peace, nothing but that, and that 
is all we pretend it to be. There is no secret 
about it. It is a frank declaration to the world 
that we not only want peace, but that we intend 
to have it. With that thought we appeal to 
you as we do to every other manufacturing or- 
ganization in the country, to all the executives 
of every manufacturing concern and to every 
man who is interested in the future of our 
national defense. 


GREETINGS FROM THE STATE CHAMBER 


Among other honored guests at the banquet, 
President Hubbard introduced Mr. Ernest E. 
Rogers, president of the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Rogers said, in part: 

‘“T deem it a great privilege, I assure you, 
to be called upon to extend to the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut a word of 
greeting from the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“It is the opinion of many of our leaders 
that there should be only two classifications in 
business organizations, first trade organizations 
and second, chambers of commerce. 

‘* Among the trade organizations, the Man- 
ufacturers Association of Connecticut stands 
at the head. It is ably officered, amply financed, 
and functions to the highest degree of efh- 
ciency. It has been my privilege in recent 
years to serve with your president in several 
state capacities, so that, at the present time, 
while we head these two organizations, there 
exists a spirit of mutual interest and coopera- 
tion. The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
has over one thousand individual corporation 
and firm memberships. In addition it has the 
membership of thirty-five chambers of com- 
merce and seven trade organizations. Our two 
organizations are not overlapping, but they are 
correlating and co-ordinating, and I promise 
to President Hubbard the very highest degree 
of the spirit of cooperation.” 


——_——— 
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New Officers and Directors 


HE report of the Nominating Committee 
of which F. J. Kingsbury was chairman, 
was read by the latter 





F. J. Kincspury, Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee 


bard, 


and unanimously 


adopted. It 
provided for 
the election, 
for one year, 
of officers of 
the  Associa- 
tion and of 
four new di- 
rectors, each 
to serve for a 
period of four 
years, replac- 
ing those 
whose _—i terms 
automat- 
ically expire. 
The secretary 
was instructed 
to cast one bal- 
lot and the fol- 
lowing were 
elected: 
President — 


E. Kent Hub- 


Vice-President — John H. Goss, 


Secre- 
tary- Treasurer 
— Robert C. 
Buell, 

Director 
from Fair- 
field County, 
George 5%. 
Hawley, 
Bridgeport. 

Director 
from New 
Haven County, 
James W. 
Hook, New 
Haven. 

Director at 
Large, DeWitt 
Page, Bristol. 

Director at 
Large, Joseph 
R. Ensign, 
Simsbury. 





Georce S$. HAWLEY, Director 
from Fairfield County 
The other members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee were: 





Elections and Special Business 


C. H. Alvord, Torrington, 

F. B. Ricketson, Wauregan, 
Walter S. Garde, New London, 
F. W. Stickle, Hartford. 

The Board 
of Directors is 
composed of 
sixteen mem- 
bers in addi- 
tion to the of- 
ficers, four of 
whom retire 
each year after 
four years of 
service, to be 
replaced by 
four others. 

The  execu- 
tive committee 
is composed of 
five members 
of the Board 
and acts only 
in emergency 
matters. Meet- 
ings of the 
Board are held 
regularly, al- 
ternating, as a rule, between New Haven and 
Hartford. 

The directors whose terms expire this year 
and who are not subject to re-election until 
one year has elapsed, are: 

H. B. Sargent, New Haven, 
C. E. Bilton, Bridgeport, 
F. S. Chase, Waterbury, 
C. B. Whittelsey, Hartford. 


Financial Reports 
_— annual report of the Treasurer, au- 
dited by Hadfield, Rothwell and Soule, 
was read by Robert C. Buell and unanimously 
adopted. It showed the Association operating 
under its budget for the year. The full report 
has already been mailed to all members. 
Prior to the meeting and acting under in- 
structions from the Board of Directors a special 
committee was appointed to carefully analyse 
the 1927 budget which the Board had approved 
and to present it to the membership at large 
at the annual business session. This special 
committee consisted of C. B. Cook, chairman; 
C. T. Treadway, E. Kent Hubbard and Rob- 
ert C. Buell. The budget was explained, item 
by item, by Chairman Cook and adopted in 
its entirety. 


James W. Hook, Director 
from New. Haven County 
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This procedure was an entirely new depar- 
ture as the by-laws do not require that the 
budget be presented to a full meeting of the 


Association. 


Hospitality of the 
Chase Companies 


T the request of the officers 
and Board of Directors of 

the Association early in the 
Fall the Chase Companies of 
Waterbury were asked if they 
would be willing to place their 
offices at the disposal of the 


Association for its annual. 


meeting. An hospitable invi- 
tation was promptly forthcom- 
ing from Mr. F. S. Chase, pres- 
ident of that concern and re- 
sulted in what was perhaps the 
most successful and comfort- 
ably arranged meeting that the 
Association has every held. 
The beautiful building, a 
photograph of which is shown 
on the next page, was designed 
by Cass Gilbert and occupies 
an entire block. It was thrown 
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ciation of the Association for the courtesies ex- 
tended by Mr. Chase and the Chase organiza- 
tion in the cordial, hospitable and generous re- 


ception we have received here today. I move 





C. B. Cook, Chairman 
of the Budget Committee 


you that a standing vote be 
taken indicative of that expres- 
sion and that Mr. Chase be 
advised of such action.” 

The motion was seconded, 
put to a vote and carried unan- 
imously amid hearty applause. 

Particular acknowledgment 
has also been made by officials 
of the Association to W. G. 
Green and Sherman H. Perry 
of the Chase Companies, who 
were responsible for the care- 
fully worked-out arrangements 
in the Chase offices and who as- 
sisted materially in other ways; 
also to Robert Coe, secretary 
of the company and Richard 
D. Ely, its treasurer, who as- 
sisted on the reception com- 
mittee. 


Secretary MacNider 
Flies from Washington 


open to members of the Association on October D UE to the size of the army plane in which 


29 and the innovation of hclding the meeting 
in a member plant was received with the great- 


est approval. 

At 12 o'clock 
a buffet lunch- 
eon was served 
followed by the 
business meet- 
ing at two. Ad- 
journment was 
taken at five- 
thirty and was 
followed by a 
banquet at the 
Hotel Elton at 
six-thirty. 

At the con- 
clusion of the 
business ses- 
sion W. H. 
Edsall of the 
H. L. Judd 
Company of 
Walling- 
ford requested 
the privilege of 


the floor. He said, “I believe that a formal 
acknowledgment should be made by the mem- 
bers of this Association expressing the appre- 


DeWitt Pace, Director 
at Large 








Josep R. Ensicn, Director 
at Large place. Mes- 


he flew and the unfamiliarity of his pilot 
with landing conditions at the Bethany Field, 


the Assistant 
Secretary of 
War, Han- 
ford Mac 
Nider, who 
flew from 
Washington to 
attend the 
meeting, even- 
tually made his 
landing at 
Hartford. His 
plane landed 
first at Aga- 
wam, Massa- 
chusetts, mis- 
taking that 
field for Brain- 
ard Field, 
Hartford, and 
then flew back 
to the latter 


sages were de- 


layed in reaching the Association officials at 
Waterbury and for several hours there was 
considerable anxiety lest some accident had be- 
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fallen the Secretary. A reception committee 
consisting of Major Talbot O. Freeman, Har- 
ris Whittemore, Jr., Robert Coe and Richard 
D. Ely awaited him at Bethany Field and 
eventually returned to the Hotel Elton when 
word was received that the Secretary was on 
his way there. 


With true army stick-to-itiveness and a loyal 
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Foreman Training 


EMBERS of the Association who at- 
tended the annual meeting heard Director 
Hanson of the Bridgeport Trade School ex- 
plain the work which the State Board of Ed- 
ucation is carrying on in that city, in cooper- 
ation with the Bridgeport Brass Company. 
The work is of such importance and of such 


2 


OFFICES OF THE CHASE COMPANIES, WATERBURY 
The Meeting of the Association was Held on the Top Floor, Which Opens on to a Roof Garden 
in the Summer. Luncheon was Served in a Reception Room at the West End and the Business 
; Meeting was Held in the Large Assembly Room on the East Side 


determination not to disappoint the audience 
he had come so far to address, Secretary Mac- 
Nider at last found his way to Waterbury. 
He arrived shortly after the guests were seated 
and as he entered the banquet hall the Man- 
ufacturers’ Chorus and the Association mem- 
bers rose and sang “ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.” 


Annual Meeting of Board of Directors 


PON the invitation of Mr. Chase the an- 

nual meeting of the Board of Directors, 
called immediately upon adjournment of the 
business meeting of the Association, was held 
in the Directors’ room of the Chase Com- 
panies. ‘The newly elected members of the 
Board who take office January 1 were present 
also. 

Due to the lateness of the hour, only a few 
matters were disposed of and action on others 
deferred until the next regular meeting of the 
Board. 


interest to all industrial executives that at the 
request of the Association the State Board of 
Education prepared a letter which has already 
been sent by the Association to all members 
and which announced the opening of a one- 
week intensive conference for foremen, com- 
mencing November 15. The letter said, in 
part: 


““In the past, foremen have usually been 
chosen from men expert in the art of their 
trade, and in some respects for their person- 
ality — and with these two qualifications have 
been expected to develop-an appreciation of the 
many and varied responsibilities involved in 
successful foremanship. 


“In view of the apparent need for proper 
training in the above field, the State Board of 
Education, in co-operation with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, announces an 
intensive course for the training of foremen 
conference leaders at the Bridgeport State 
Trade School, opening Monday, November 15, 
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1926, on the following plan: 

“1. A preliminary one-week’s intensive con- 
ference will be conducted by Mr. Charles R. 
Allen, an expert in this work. Manufacturing 
plants will send to this conference one or two 
individuals each, who in their judgment have 
the necessary aptitudes of character and leader- 
ship, and who may, after this leadership train- 
ing course, return to their respective plants and 
conduct foreman conferences. 

“2. As a result of this preliminary one- 
week conference, certain individuals from the 
group will be designated to sit in as assistants 
to experts conducting foreman conference work 
with the Bridgeport Brass Company, in order 
to obtain further training and appreciation. 

“3. Following the completion of the pro- 
gram of the Bridgeport Brass Company, there 
will be a further intensive conference for this 
selected group of individuals. 

“4. To sum up this entire plan: The pro- 
posal is to train conference leaders. It will 
be noted that under (1) the preliminary con- 
ference is primarily to select certain individuals 
and acquaint them with the characteristics and 
methods of foreman training. Under (2), sit- 
ting in and observing the work as carried on 


by an experienced conference leader in the . 


Bridgeport Brass Company, will give first-hand 
experience of a bona fide successful working 
program. Under (3), the final intensive course 
will further equip them with needed informa- 
tion, solve certain questions which have arisen 
in their minds from the two preceding ac- 
tivities, and give them an opportunity to con- 
duct certain demonstration conferences under 
expert supervision.’ 


Connecticut’s Future Coal Supply 


URING the afternoon business session Mr. 
John H. Goss, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, addressed the meeting on the subject 
“Docket No. 15006 and What May Come 
Out of It.” As the report has been printed 
and will be mailed to all members, it will not 
be reproduced here. Suffice to say that the 
officers, directors and members of the Asso- 
ciation are deeply indebted to Mr. Goss and 
to Mr. E. W. Goss, chairman, and the other 
members of the Coal Committee, Messrs. K. 
P. Applegate and R. I. Neithercut, all of whom 
have spent an incalculable amount of time in 
working up this coal case for the Association. 
In consultation with the Trafic Committee 
and with its counsel J. J. Hickey, until recently 
connected with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Coal Committee has carefully pre- 
vared its case. Connecticut and New England 





must have just and reasonable rates on the 
fuels which they desire to use. They will never 
again permit themselves to be the victims, as 
they have been for years past, of the curtailed 
operations in the anthracite fields. 


Compensation 


_ HE Compensation Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, consisting of Mr. C. B. Whittelsey, 
chairman, and Messrs. Howell Cheney, Fuller 
F. Barnes, C. H. Granger, and C. L. Camp- 
bell, has been engaged for practically a year, 
as members know, on the question of proposed 
changes in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Certain sections of the present law have worked 
undue hardship upon both employer and em- 
ploye and should in the opinion of the com- 
mittee be altered. 

Mr. Whittelsey presented the committee’s 
report at the annual meeting, where members 
were given an opportunity to. discuss it fully 
and ask any questions. A full report contain- 
ing all the recommendations will later be mailed 
to all members. 

The report met with the utmost favor and 
upon recommendation of several, it was unan- 
imously voted that ‘‘ The Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut in convention assembled 
unqualifiedly accept and endorse the report of 
its Workman’s Compensation Committee and 
authorize it to take such further steps jointly 
with the Board of Directors and Legislative 
Committee, as may seem wise in the prosecu- 
tion of its program.’ 


Boys and Girls Club Work 


AD space permitted the talks given at the 

meeting by two young members of the Four 
H Clubs would have been printed in full in 
this issue of Connecticut Industry. These chil- 
dren were brought to the meeting by Wilson 
H. Lee, chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, who asked them, inasmuch as the As- 
sociation is deeply interested in their club 
work, to explain to members what they were 
accomplishing. 

Ernestine Visny of Newtown and Vito Lu- 
ciani of Woodbridge, the two children referred 
to, told their stories admirably and many mem- 
bers of the Association went away from the 
meeting with the first real idea they had ever 
had of what this junior club work actually 
means and how it is aiding to develop business 
initiative and responsibility in our boys and girls 
and to promote an interest in agriculture of a 
very practical sort. 

The two speeches will be printed in the Jan- 
uary number of Connecticut Industry. 
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The Encouragement of Connecticut Manufactures and the 
Activities of the Association in that Work 


By E. Kent Husparp 
The Report of President Hubbard Delivered at the Annual Meeting October 29, 1926 


= the past I have devoted my annual report 
to the discussion of what I believed to be an 
outstanding problem affecting the manufac- 
turers of the Stateof ~ 

Connecticut. This 
time I intend instead 
to read to you ex- 
cerpts from a report 
prepared and deliv- 
ered by captains of 
Connecticut industry 
in the year 1817. I 
am reading it, first 
because their words 
were words of wis- 
dom, and, secondly, 
because I believe that 
you will be struck, as 
I was struck, with the 
similarity of problems 
which existed in 1817 
with those which ex- 
ist today. As I first 
read that historic 
document couched in 
its semi-quaint lan- 
guage I was ‘further 
impressed that after 
all we in 1926 have 
not reached a more 
competent solution to 
our major industrial 
problems, than our predecessors of 1817 were 
able to reach, and I have wondered whether 
the complexity of those problems permits of 
a solution. The gentlemen of 1817 were in- 
terested in the encouragement of Connecticut 
manufactures as we are today, and they begin 
by saying: : 

” The encouragement of American manufac- 
tures is not a question of party-politics. It is 
one of vital importance to the dearest interests 
of our whole country. As such we shall view 
it — not upon narrow principles, but upon the 
broad ground of national utility. 

“* The chief basis of a people's power is their 
wealth. That wealth is, generally, derived 
from the successful application of their industry 
to the culture of the soil to manufactures, to 
commerce, or to a skilful combination of them 
all. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 





PRESIDENT E. Kent Husparp 


reciprocally support each other — they are col- 
umns so closely intertwined that one cannot be 
destroyed without the evident injury of the 
rest. The tendency 
of our manufactures 
is to assist not only 
agriculture but com- 
merce, especially our 
coastwise trade, the 
most permanent and 
most valuable 
branch. Exclude 
not our manufactures 
from a due participa- 
tion; let neitherofthe 
twin sisters be ruined 
for the aggrandise- 
ment of the rest; let 
the favour of the 
parent be impartially 
extended to all her 
children. 

“Of American 
manufactures the im- 
portance has by some 
been highly, duly ap- 
preciated; by some 
hesitatingly or only 
partially admitted; 
by others, from want 
of reflection, of in- 
formation, or more 
commonly from habitual prejudice, been denied. 
A dispassionate view of the subject in all its 
bearings, guided by general principles of policy, 
is.earnestly recommended. 


A Strong Tariff 


~~ is frequently objected that our American 
manufacturers cannot compete with those 
of Europe. Why? — Because they cannot sell 
their goods as cheap as those imported. If 
nothing be meant but that they cannot afford 
to sell at the prices of European goods at their 
present extreme point of depression, the re- 
mark is just. Neither they nor foreigners will 
voluntarily sacrifice their property. But it is 
no argument to prove that our manufacturers 
cannot compete with Europeans at the regular 
prices of ordinary importation. We are aware, 
indeed, that frauds by smuggling and by false 
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invoices, are practised, but we trust that in fu- 
ture we shall be protected from these nefarious 
artifices by the vigilance of our revenue depart- 
ment. ‘The extreme depression of imported 
fabrics at this moment, is no criterion. It can- 
not last — European manufacturers will not 
long send us their goods at a certain and enor- 
mous loss. Their governments, however dis- 
posed to ruin our manufactories by deluging 
our country with their fabrics, are not, now, 
sufficiently strong in funds to gain the victory 
in this contest, provided our government and 
our people act with patriotism. Therefore, it 
is the duty of the American government, it is 
the interest of the American people, to protect 
their own fabrics, even on the principle of ulti- 
mate economy. A considerable saving will thus 
be made in the course of a few years hence, 
not only to the nation but to individuals. 


Encourage Our Own Manufacturing 


‘*@ N objection is sometimes urged that there 

are many kinds of goods which we can- 
not make of equal quality with those imported. 
We answer let our own be properly encouraged, 
and the result will prove the fallacy of the ob- 
jection. It is not a long time since we imported 
very considerable quantities of boots, shoes, 
hats, nails, both blank and printed books, the 
coarser kinds of iron-mongery and hardware, 
&c. &c. Of these descriptions the quantities 
now imported are very small, because our own 
are cheaper. Give equal protection to other 
fabrics, and its effect will be the same. Who 
doubts the aptitude of Americans for the art? 
— The masterly productions of West, Trum- 
bull, Copely, Stewart and many otlier success- 
ful candidates for fame, prove that the genius 
of painting guides the pencil of our. country- 
men. They also possess, to a remarkable de- 
gree, an acute mechanical ingenuity. The name 
of the self-taught Rittenhouse is familiar to 
the lovers of science — that of Fulton requires 
no eulogy — Franklin directed the rapid light- 
ning of heaven. From the alliance of mech- 
anism and the fine arts superintended by expe- 
rience and time, may not we in our own country 
look for all the perfection, all the ornament 
of Europe? 


New England’s Problem 
ae HE New England States, in particular, 


have a deep and decided interest in the 
promotion of American manufactures. To 
them it is indispensable. ‘Their soil furnishes 
not the rich, abundant products of the South- 
ern, or even of the Middle States. For neces- 
sary subsistence during their long winters, most 
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of their produce is required. How then can 
their comparatively dense population find sufh- 
ciency of employment? Can they find it in 
commerce now that each European country is 
able to carry more than requisite for itself? 
Can they expect that this state of things will 
shortly cease? Can they, even if the flames 
of war are again lighted in Europe, expect to 
have their former lucrative carrying trade? No 
— we have before mentioned the reasons which 
forbid that supposition. What field for labour, 
then, remains for a considerable part of the 
people of New England? None but manuv- 
factures. To those this section of the United 
States is peculiarly adapted. Its healthiness; 
the regular. habits; the conspicuous industry 
and enterprise of its inhabitants; the facility 
of instruction for children, so important to 
manufactories, in a political and in a moral 
view ; the simplicity and cheapness of our modes 
of living, and other causes which might be 
adduced, are proofs of the assertion. Few 
countries are so well watered as New England 
—it is full of streams, excellently calculated 
mills and machinery of all kinds. In manufac- 
turing establishments the use of water is a 
great point of practical economy. Another 
advantage, (common, indeed, to all the United 
States), is the unlimited privilege of erecting 
labour-saving machinery. These economical 
inventions, though somewhat impeded in Great 
Britain, have enabled her notwithstanding the 
higher price she pays her workmen, to under- 
sell her neighbours on the continent. Perhaps 
it may be said, we have not superior artisans 
among us. If they are yet wanting, they may, 
at this time, be readily obtained at wages low 
in comparison with our accustomed rates of 
labour. 


Manufactories retain the population at home 
by employing them in an additional and im- 
portant business which gives a wide extension 
to many other branches — thus, manufactories, 
by retaining and of course multiplying the pop- 
ulation open a market for a greater quantity 
of provisions, and increase their price. There- 
fore, they directly benefit the farmer, who, if 
he does not profit by these favourable circum- 
stances, must lay the blame upon his own want 
of industry, or of good management. Where 
woollen manufactories are permanently estab- 
lished, the increased price of wool from his 
sheep makes the rearing of them more profit- 
able to the farmer than any common pursuit 
of husbandry. Hence, during the recent war, 
the price of wool was excessive, and that of 
beef, pork, cheese, and of our domestic agri- 
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cultural products in general, was extremely 
high; so that notwithstanding many of the pri- 
vations inevitably produced by war, the New 
England farmers, and most of our ordinary 
tradesmen, were in a prosperous condition. 


The Buy At Home Movement 


“ae has been stated that in the year imme- 
diately following our late peace, the whole 
exports of the United States were only from 
fifty to sixty millions of dollars. This amount 
was vastly inferior to that of our imports dur- 
ing the same period. ‘The exports of the first 


were, indeed, greatly surpassed by those of the 


succeeding year, but the excess of our imports 





was also in the second year proportionally aug- 
mented. Under the actual embarrassments of 
trade, how can the United States, how can 
New England more especially, if they continue 
to import, pay the appalling balance which, 
after deducting the whole amount of our ex- 
ports, will remain due for our importations? 
They cannot — they must, therefore, stop these 
destructive imports, or be bankrupts. ‘This is, 
indeed, a bankruptcy of the most humiliating 
nature —to sink under the load of debt to 
a foreign, a proud and a jealous rival! 

‘Let our fair countrywomen lend to this 
object the influence of smiling beauty. -Let 
them co-operate in an undertaking appropriate 





And They Sang—! 


EMBERS who heard the Manufacturers 
Chorus of Bridgeport at the annual meet- 
ing last year, found them even better, if pos- 


a distant one and share to a very small degree 
the proud and fatherly attitude of the Bridge- 
port Association, To the latter organization 





THE MANUFACTURERS CHORUS OF BRIDGEPORT 
George S. Hadley, Leader 


sible, this year. From the “ Sextet”’ to the 


“clock song” as it has become generally 


known, they offered a program that was un- 
usually well selected and enjoyable in every 
respect. 

Connecticut is very proud that it has this 
group, each member of which is actually a 
manufacturer located in Bridgeport. Many 
are members of the State Association which is 
just one way of saying that the State Associa- 
tion likes to display a relationship, even though 


the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 
is deeply indebted for “making the necessary 
arrangements and thus guaranteeing an even- 
ing of real pleasure. . 

Members of the Chorus may also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that a number of ladies, 
including Mrs. Trumbull and the wives of sev- 
eral prominent manufacturers of Waterbury, 
accepted an invitation to sit in the balcony 
when they heard that the Chorus was on the 
program! 
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to their sphere of action, and essential to the 
welfare of their native land. Their power, ap- 
parently limited by a narrow circle, is deeply 
felt and extensively diffused. — The people at 
large will catch the generous sentiment. No 
longer bound by the spells of Europe, they 
will shake off the benumbing nightmare of pre}- 
udice against their country. Then, no foreign 
influence can, like a subtle serpent, creep unper- 
ceived into our bosoms. We shall be rescued 
from a thraldom not less deletorious than de- 
grading. Independent America, while she 
fondly cherishes the arts of peace, will have a 
giant’s strength for their defence. The pillar 
of her prosperity and freedom will tower with 
splendour a glorious monument of our 


UNION.” 


Yesterday’s Problems Become Those of Today 
ENTLEMEN, in behalf of Hon. S. Titus 


Hosmer, president; his vice-presidents 
Hon. Asher Miller, Alexander Wolcott, Esq., 
Nehemiah Hubbard, Esq.; Thomas MacDon- 
ough; Counsellors Elijah Hubbard, Esq., Levi 
H. Clarke, Esq.; and John Pratt, Esq.; treas- 
urer, I thank you for the interest you have 
shown. The address a portion of which I have 
just read was prepared by the gentlemen whose 
names I have given and was delivered by Hon. 
S. Titus Hosmer, president of the Connecticut 
Society for the Encouragement of American 
Manufactures at Middletown, Connecticut, as 
I have said, on February 18, 1817. 

The president of that organization in his 
address undoubtedly cited the most important 
problems which: confronted Connecticut and 
New England industry at that time.’ Is it not 
interesting to note that many of the problems 
of 1817 are the problems of 1926? Are you 
not struck by the fact that the Henry Fords of 
that day were undoubtedly criticised for what 
is now known as the killing of initiative? Are 
you not struck by the fact that there was a 
decided buy-at-home movement in progress? 
Are you not convinced, as were the manufac- 
turers of 1817, that in order to survive in the 
face of European competition a tariff was nec- 
essary, then as now? If time permitted I should 
like to read further from documents of 1810 
to 1825 which have come into my possession, 
for it could be seen that pollution of streams 
by industrial plants and municipalities was a 
problem; that the question of availability of 
manufacturing power created much concern; 
that the manufacturers were confronted with 
research problems of first magnitude; that the 
question of taxation was ever before them; and 
that the problem of adequate transportation at 


reasonable rates was as seriously considered as _ 


it is today. 

And probably above all, it is important and 
interesting to note that the gentlemen of 1817 
found it necessary to maintain “‘ The Connect- 
icut Society for the Encouragement of Amer- 
ican Manufactures’ —an organization de- 
signed, as indicated by the name, to aid in the 
solution of industrial problems and to encour- 
age industry in every possible way. The Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, we be- 
lieve, is a worthy successor to the Connecticut 
Society. The Association through its Board 
of Directors and its committees is in this year 
of 1926 faced with certain definite problems 
which must be solved in the interest of Con- 
necticut manufacturers. 


Committee Activity 


(>= Committee on Power and Waterways 
headed by Mr. F. S. Chase will through its 
report give you some idea of the most impor- 
tant work which it is undertaking, not only in 
connection with the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence power project but in con- 
nection with almost every power and water 
supply problem which is at present being con- 
sidered. 

Our Committee on Transportation will, 
through its chairman Mr. R. L. French, advise 
you of the fact that at the present time it is 
a party to twelve cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The chairman’s re- 
port will not tell you, however, that this com-, 
mittee meets every month in the year from 
twelve noon until from six-thirty to eight-thirty 
at night in the discussion and the solution of 
all transportation problems which affect the 
members of the Association. It will not tell 
you that it saves each year an enormous amount 
of money to members through its success in 
lowering rail and water rates, facilitating de- 
livery, establishing new transportation service 
and in many other ways. 

Closely allied to the work of the Traffic 
Committee is that of the Coal Committee which 
has as its chairman Mr. E. W. Goss who is 
also the Connecticut member of the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Fuel Committee. This com- 
mittee has given an immense amount of time 
to the solution of the fuel problem of Con- 
necticut. As with the other committees, its 
work has not been confined to mere discussion 
—it has acted, and we have every reason to 
believe that because of its activities Connecti- 
cut and New England will be relieved from the 
ever present fear of lack of sufficient supply 
of fuel at reasonable prices. 
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From the chairman of the Research Commit- 
tee, Mr. John H. Goss, you will learn that 
there has been in existence for three years a 
research plan in cooperation with Yale Uni- 
versity whereby members can and do submit all 
types of problems for solution. The Research 
Bureau has undertaken the solution of prob- 
lems of mechanics, electricity, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, sales and marketing. The members 
who have not availed themselves of the service 
thus offered are overlooking one of the most 
important aids to modern Connecticut industry. 

The Committee on Taxation headed by Mr. 
Guy Miller is constantly on the alert in behalf 
of members. The advisor of the committee, 
Professor Fred R. Fairchild, is practically con- 
stantly at work on some problem of taxation 
which affects individual members or the mem- 
bers as a whole. Throughout the year the 
committee not only works on current problems 
but is preparing itself for the legislature. The 
amount of work which this committee does can- 
not be appreciated by those manufacturers 
who have not utilized its services. 

The Committee on Pollution of Streams 
under the chairmanship of Mr. George Kim- 
ball did a notable piece of work in its scientific 
study of the pollution problem of the state 
and to it due credit may be given for the ex- 
cellent legislation which is now on the statute 
books of the state. It argues well for the fair- 
ness of Connecticut industry when it is realized 
that an organization such as ours not only ac- 
cepts but proposes and fosters legislation de- 
signed to correct existing stream pollution evils. 

Our Agricultural Committee, of which Mr. 
Wilson H. Lee is chairman, has done more 
than any other group in bringing about a closer 
understanding and a more complete spirit of 
cooperation between the agricultural and man- 
ufacturing interests of the state. Your Asso- 
ciation through its Agricultural Committee has 
shown to the agricultural interests and to the 
citizens of the state as a whole that it is in- 
terested not only in manufacturing but in the 
general welfare of the state and that it realizes 
that in a great measure industry is dependent 
upon agriculture. 

The Committee on Industrial Relations act- 
ing under its chairman, Mr. Carl Dietz, has 
smoothed the troubled waters of industrial 
conflict. The committee realizes as do all of 
you that such unrest as has called for the assist- 
ance of the Association within the last few 
years arose from circumstances entirely out- 
side the control of management. In brief, 
they were the result of agitation by malcontents 
who invaded our borders. In his report the 
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On the following page there appears 
the third article in a series descriptive 
of industries which have recently moved 
to Connecticut. They have chosen Con- 
necticut as the place in which they wish 
to live and work because it offers indus- 
trial and economic advantages equalled 


by no other state. 

Remember this — industries are com- 
ing into Connecticut. Are we then mak- 
ing sure that we can justify their belief 
in us? Are we helping to make better 
citizens, better workmen and a better 
state? Above all, are we loyal to it? 





chairman of the Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee will refer to the presence in our midst of 
certain recent growths which offer fertile 
ground for industrial unrest. As he has very 
clearly pointed out, it is probably due to an in- 
capacity common to all New England to appre- 
ciate a significant economic fact, namely, that 
if no effort be expended to bring within our 
borders industries which we can welcome as 
co-workers toward a common goal we will of 
necessity find the locations which they would 
have taken usurped by less desirable ones. Such 
a condition of affairs has arisen within the 
last two years. Disputes amounting almost to 
unceasing warfare in the garment trades of 
the New York industry have driven those in- 
dustries to seek refuge in Connecticut. It is 
a serious situation but it is only one of the 
many serious problems which has been under- 
taken and is being met successfully by the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee of the Associa- 
tion. 

Closely allied to the work of this important 
committee is Mr. C. B. Whittelsey’s Committee 
on Workmen’s Compensation. Late in 1925 
it became inevitable that the increasing liber- 
ality of interpretation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act had assumed dangerous propor- 
tions not only from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer but from the standpoint of the employe. 
The Association had watched the trend of 
court decisions with increasing alarm and real- 
izing the inevitable consequence of these over- 
extended interpretations it considered that the 
time had come when certain changes were de- 
sirable and necessary. The Compensation Com- 
mittee has worked tirelessly in an effort to 
bring about a complete understanding of this 
most perplexing problem and I believe you 
will agree after you have become familiar with 

(Continued on page 27) 
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NEW INDUSTRIES OF CONNECTICUT 


8. — Condé Nast Publications Inc. 
By W. A. Dower 


The plant of Condé Nast Publications Inc., a 
newcomer in Connecticut, located on the Post 
Road in the eastern end of Greenwich, at the 
crest of a knoll, represents an expenditure in 
grading, planting, and other landscape work, 


the world; and that it feeds into them fifty car- 
loads of paper a month. 

The company came into Connecticut in 1921 
with the purchase of the bankrupt “ Arbor 
Press” property. Its removal from New 





PLANT oF ConDE Nast Pus.ications, Inc. 


of more than a quarter of a million dollars. 

The company is the publishing house of 
Vogue, Vanity Fair and House and Garden. 
It also puts out the Vogue Fashion Bi-Monthly 
and manufactures the patterns with which it 
deals. Vogue, a semi-monthly magazine de- 
voted to the interests of women particularly in 
the field of smart doings and dress, has been 
owned by the Nast interests since 1908. Van- 
ity Fair, a chronicler of the theater, sports and 
the mode in masculine attire, was acquired in 
1913. House and Garden, the gospel of the 
“home beautiful,” became part of the Nast 
group in 1915. All three are pre-eminent, if 
not alone, in their respective fields. 

The combined circulation of the three mag- 
azines is close to 600,000 copies monthly; and 
the Vogue Fashion Bi-Monthly runs over 150,- 
000. Getting out this great quantity of printed 
matter requires a mechanical force of four 
hundred and fifty hands, besides an editorial 
and administrative staff numbering two hundred 
and fifty. One better judges the size of the pro- 
ject from knowing that the company has the 
largest battery of sheet-fed rotary presses in 


York was prompted primarily by a desire to 
get away from the union-dominated metropoli- 
tan district with its ever impending and oft-ful- 
filled threat of silent presses. Connecticut 
was chosen as the operating point not only be- 
cause it offered a haven of refuge to an in- 
dustry thus beset, but also because it had attrac- 
tions in the way of less burdensome taxation, 
more equitable labor laws, and a satisfactory 
and intelligent labor supply. 

The various departments of the company 
have been gradually moved to the new loca- 
tion until at the present time the entire organ- 
ization, excepting the advertising department, 
is housed in Greenwich, including the executive 
headquarters. Up to January 1, 1923, the 
three publishing companies which make up the 
present organization operated as individual 
units, but a consolidation under the present firm 
name was effected at that time, with a capital- 
ization of $2,500,000. The officers are Condé 
Nast, president; Francis L. Wurzburg, vice- 
president and general manager; Miss M. A. 
Moore, secretary; and William E. Beckerle, 
treasurer. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURES 


(Continued from page 25) 


the work of the committee that they have been 
successful. Their greatest task is still before 
them but the personnel of the committee leaves 
no doubt as to the ultimate success. 

Before we come together again in annual 
meeting the Association will have had occasion 
to safeguard the interests of its members in 
connection with the activities of the 1927 Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the minds of the majority 
of the members I assume it is believed that the 
various sessions of the Connecticut General 
Assembly are merely biennial troublesome pe- 
riods which are passed without much effort and 
without a great deal of preparation on the 
part of the Legislative Committee. If any 
hold that particular idea I should like to at- 
tempt to correct it. 

A comparatively recently created committee 
is that of Highway Safety and Scenic Restora- 
tion, the chairman of which is Mr. F. S. Chase. 
The movement of goods by motor truck has 
come to be a vitally important phase of man- 
ufacturing distribution. That such transporta- 
tion should be made safe and reliable is essen- 
tial. Likewise, it is essential that the scenic 
beauty of Connecticut which is an important 
factor in industrial contentment be preserved. 
The committee of which I have spoken is play- 
ing an important part in these two matters and 
I am sure that you will be interested in the 
report of the chairman. ‘ 


Thirty New Members 


| = organization is growing as any organ- 
ization must grow else it stagnates. While 
numbers mean nothing of themselves, when 
viewed in the light of accomplishments which 
justify a very widening circle of supporters they 
are an unmistakable sign of health. It is a 
pleasure therefore to announce the addition to 
the roster of thirty new members since my last 
report. This growth is especially significant 
when we bear in mind the place to which mem- 
bership solicitation is relegated in our scheme 
of activity. As I have pointed out in previous 
reports, there is no one on the Association’s 
staff who gives his or her time exclusively to 
membership solicitation. Under this scheme 
of activity non-members can be visited only in- 
frequently and therefore this sizable augmen- 
tation of our ranks takes, in our opinion, an 
aspect of an implicit vote of confidence. 


In Conclusion 


ETURNING now in conclusion to the sub- 

ject of this talk — ‘‘ The Encouragement 
of Connecticut Manufactures and the Activi- 
ties of the Manufacturers’ Association in That 
Work,” I presume that the original Connecti- 
cut Society was faced with quite as many prob- 
lems as are we today. That they accomplished 
many of their purposes is a recorded fact. If 
the members of this Association through their 
support of the organization continue their 
splendid cooperation I am confident that we 
need have no fear for the future of Connecti- 
cut industry. 

I have already consumed more time than I 
had intended but I am always reluctant to fore- 
go the opportunity which I have only once a 
year of attempting to show to you my belief 
in this organization to which so many of us 
are giving all that we have in the way of de- 
votion and energy. 


“If your nose is close 
To the grindstone rough, 
And you hold it down 
There long enough, 
In time you'll say 
There’s no such thing 
As brooks that babble 
And birds that sing; 
These three will all 
Your world compose 
Just YOU, the STONE and 
Your darned old NOSE.” 
The Merry Thinker. 


“Inspiration,” says Antioch Notes, “is but a rare 
ability to recognize significant facts, and to generalize 
widely and soundly from them. That quality makes 
for greatness in business and science, as in religion. 
The mutual confiderice and good will which we prize 
in intimate personal relations are just as productive of 
fineness and efficiency in industry and in public rela- 
tions. We need only a widespread recognition of that 
fact, and a breaking up of contrary states of mind to 
bring human relations to a much higher plane.” 


“That particular arch,” explained the guide, “ goes 
back to William the Conqueror.” 
“What for?” asked the tourist, “ won’t it fit?” 


Motor Cop: ‘ Come on now, whose fault was it?” 

First Motorist: ‘‘”Iwasn’t nobody’s fault. We 
were both trying to read all the damned ‘ Safety First ’ 
signs.” 


Operator: ‘ Please deposit your money.” 

Gentleman at Pay Station: “ Listen girlie, wat 
I wan’s a co-versashun from a frien’, not financial ad- 
vice from a stranger.” 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


QUEEN MARIE TO HAVE A CONNECTICUT 
TYPEWRITER 

The Remington-Noiseless Typewriter Com- 

pany of Middletown is making a special type- 

writer to be presented to Queen Marie of 

Roumania. The keyboard will carry the Rou- 

manian alphabet and the machine itself will 
be finished in ivory and nickel. 


SHELTON FACTORY 
SOLD 

The plant of Rad- 
cliffe Brothers, Shelton, 
was sold at auction 
November 9 to the 
Shelton Wet Wash 
Laundry. The machin- 
ery and goods on hand 
were sold in separate 
lots. 

Radcliffe Brothers, 
formerly manufacturers 
of hosiery and under- 
wear, went into volun- 
tary liquidation a short 
time ago. 


BIG CONTRACT FOR 
NAVY AIRPLANE 
ENGINES 

The United States 
Government _ has 
awarded a $2,000,000 
contract to the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany of Hartford, for 
approximately 200 of 
the company’s new air- 
cooled ‘“ Wasp” en- 
gines — together with 
spare parts. 

A Curtis pursuit 
plane equipped with a 
“Wasp” engine was 
recently flown from 


Hartford to Washington and then to San Diego 
where it took part in manoeuvers of the Pacific 
fleet. It was later flown to Seattle and then 
back to Washington with no engine trouble 
nor replacement of any parts. 


FAMOUS DESIGNER VISITS CHENEY MILLS 


Cheney Brothers of South Manchester had 
a distinguished visitor recently in the person of 
Jacques Worth of Paris, nationally known de- 
signer of gowns for women. 
entertained at a luncheon given at the home of 


“Connecticut can be depended 
upon to do its part in industrial pre- 
paredness and in every way in which 
it can be of national assistance. 


“ At this time I want to congratu- 
late this Association on what it has 
accomplished. I congratulate its 
President and his able assistants who 
have carried out this wonderful pro- 
gram and also thank those who have 
come here to-night from both outside 
the state and within, for the messages 
they have brought to you. We have 
a wonderful organization here, with 
great possibilities before it and I am 
always delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of coming to its annual meet- 
ing. 

“ Let us go out with a greater deter- 
mination to accomplish even more 
during the coming year, and with the 
thought that when another year rolls 
around we will have gained strength 
and become more closely cemented so 
that we may be better able to help our 
state and ourselves and our com- 
munities.” 

— Governor Trumbull. 





Charles Cheney, president of the company, and 
later addressed the guests. 


WORSTED MILLS REOPEN 
The Shetucket Worsted Mills, of Baltic 


which have been idle for two years are to re- 
open almost immediately. 
has been organized by Judge Joseph M. Dono- 


A new company 


van of Bristol with a 
capital of $500,000, to 
be known as the She- 
tucket Worsted Mills, 
Inc. Thomas Hanley 
of New York is presi- 
dent of the new con- 
cern, Judge Donovan, 
treasurer and M. 
Donahue of Baltic, sec- 
retary. 

The firm will make 
men’s suitings and em- 
ploy about 150 at the 
start. 


HARTFORD 
MANUFACTURERS 
ADOPT SLOGAN 
In connection with a 

booklet which it is 
printing advertising 
Hartford products, the 
Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Hartford 
County has adopted a 
new trade — slogan 
“ Hartford County 
produces for _ world- 
wide uses.” 


BASSICK OFFERS 
STOCK TO EMPLOYES 

Employes of the 
Stewart-Warner Speed- 
ometer Company which 
owns the Bassick Com- 


pany with plants in Bridgeport and Meriden 
are to be given an opportunity to become share- 
holders in the company. The company which 
has no stock in its treasury will purchase the 
stock through its brokers permitting employes 
to buy it on the installment plan. A bonus 
of $1 a share in addition to the broker’s fees, 
will be contributed by the company. 

The Meriden plant has a capacity of over 
100,000,000 casters a year and is the largest 


M. Worth was manufacturer of casters in the world. It makes 





over 10,000 different types, sizes and finishes 
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ranging from styles suitable for textile and steel a director to fill the vacancy caused by the res- 
mills to those in use on washing machines, phon-_ ignation of John C. Rice. 


ographs, chairs, beds, etc. ROYAL TYPEWRITER ADDS NEW BUILDING 
SESSIONS CLOCK COMPANY OPENS NEW The Royal Typewriter Company of Hart- 


BUILDING ford has completed an addition to its plant 
The Sessions Clock Company of Forestville containing over 50,000 square feet of floor 
has opened a new office building which adjoins space. 
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New D1n1inc Room AT THE RoyALt TYPEWRITER COMPANY, WHICH SEATs 2,000 


the present office and factory. The new build- The building, which is of the most modern 
ing which is of the Tudor style of architecture type of mill construction is two stories high. 
is an outstanding example of the modern tend- The lower floor will house the woodworking 
ency to beautify industrial buildings. The department and the second floor will be used 
exterior is of tapestry brick with limestone trim for an employe dining room. It has a seating 
and the wainscoting and heavy oak trim in the capacity of 2,000 and the photograph above 
interior was built and finished. in the case de- gives a clear idea of its size. The kitchen and 
partment of the factory. ‘Two unusually beau- serving equipment occupy the center of the 
tiful fireplaces of hand carved limestone add_ space and the facilities are so complete that 
a touch of unusual disinction. the employes, who enter at noon, may all be 
Private offices, reception room, display served by twelve minutes after. 
rooms, rest rooms, etc., occupy the first floor HAWLEY HEADS GAS ASSOCIATION 
and on the upper floor is a large assembly room George S. Hawley, vice-president of the 
for employe gatherings. Bridgeport Gas Light Company and president 
LIGGETT BECOMES DIRECTOR OF BIGELOW- of the Manufacturers Association of Bridge- 
HARTFORD port has been elected president of the Con- 
At a recent meeting of the board of the Big- necticut. Gas Association. Mr. Hawley suc- 
elow-Hartford Carpet Company of Thompson- ceeds the late C. H. Nettleton former presi- 
ville, Louis K. Liggett of Boston was elected dent of the New Haven Gas Light Company. 
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Annual Report of the Committee on Finance and Taxation 
Guy P. MILLER, Chairman 


To report of your Committee on Finance 
and Taxation has always, as may be readily 
understood, matters of lesser importance to 
present to you in an off- 
legislative year than in a 
year when the State Leg- 
islature is in session, in- 
extricably bound up as its 
activities are with the 
proposals for this or 
that tax legislation, 
which seem to come as 
regularly as the session 
itself. There is every 
reason to believe that 
many such measures will 
be advocated at the com- 
ing session of the Legis- 
lature and your commit- 
tee will be prepared to 
watch them as vigilantly 
as heretofore. 

It is not expected, how- 
ever, that any -exceed- 
ingly radical change in 
state laws directly affect- 
ing corporations will be 
made this year, such for 
example as was sug- 
gested last session by the 
‘Tax Commissioner. This, 
it will be recalled, pro- 
posed for consideration 
and discussion the substi- 
tution of a tax on gross income of manufac- 
turers and merchants for the present ad-va- 
lorem tax on personal property. The Associa- 
tion, when it became aware at an early date 
of this proposal, took steps at once to ascer- 
tain the facts in the case. Professor Fairchild, 
the committe2’s tax expert, was engaged to sur- 
vey all towns and cities of the state in order 
that the committee might know exactly what 
rate on gross income would be necessary to pro- 
duce the same revenues as are now procurable 
from the present personal property tax. This 
information was given to all members and 
placed also in the hands of the state taxing offh- 
cials for their information and guidance. No 
recommendations were made by the Associa- 
tion but the bill never progressed beyond its 
skeleton stage. I may add here that it has al- 
ways been the policy of the Association te work 
in full cooperation with the Tax Commissioner 
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and his assistants and when surveys have been 
made, as they have been made many times in 
the past, all information so secured has been 
placed at the service of 
the State of Connecticut. 
It is possible that during 
the coming months the 
committee may find it de- 
sirable to recommend to 
the Board of Directors 
of the Association that 
last year’s survey be 
brought entirely up to 
date, not for the reason 
necessarily that a gross 
‘income tax will again be 
advocated but because 
the inequalities and 
above all the impossibil- 
ity of equitable assess- 
ment of the personal 
property tax cannot fail 
to continue to arouse dis- 
satisfaction among those 
who appreciate its faulty 
operation. Should this 
work be undertaken in 
the next few months it 
could be carriedonby the 
Association staff and con- 
sequently entail no large 
financial outlay. 


The question of inher- 
itance taxes will probably 
be prominent in the public eye this winter and 
a decision made as to whether the Connecticut 
rate will be increased to secure the maximum 
amount from the levies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Association has not before actively 
participated in inheritance tax matters, for it 
was felt that this fell somewhat outside of its 
direct province. Professor Fairchild was, how- 
ever, a member of the Delano Committee which 
drafted the recommendations by which the Fed- 
eral law was changed. Those members who are 
or will be interested in reviewing for the pur- 
poses of better understanding the events which 
led to the present inheritance tax situation, are 
asked to refer to pages 17 to 19 of the Jan- 
uary 1926 issue of Connecticut Industry in 
which Professor Fairchild discussed the work 
of the Delano Committee and the situation in 
various states. 

The Federal tax situation the past year has 
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been provocative of general but reserved dis- 
satisfaction among manufacturers because of 
the manifest discrimination against them in 


. raising corporation taxes to 1314 % in face of 


a reduction in other taxes. Elimination of the 
capital stock tax was advocated by the Associa- 
tion and a resolution passed at the last annual 
meeting. As members are well aware, that tax 
was repealed and one more cumbersome burden 


removed. There is no reason to believe that 
the necessity of maintaining the present high 
corporation tax can be much longer urged. In- 
dustry has been patient, and, taken all in all, 
uncomplaining in this situation and Connecti- 
cut firms may rest assured that their Associa- 
tion is fully conversant with conditions and pre- 
pared to take steps when the proper time ar- 
rives. 








Annual Report of the Traffic Committee 
RAYMOND L. FRENCH, Chairman 


URING the past year, many of our mem- 

bers availed themselves of the service 
which is offered to them by the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Association. 
This is most gratifying to 
us and we hope more of 
you will do so this com- 
ing year. We are 
anxious and willing to do 
everything possible for 
you along transportation 
lines, and the latch is off 
at all times. Why not 
use it more frequently? 


General Conditions 


AILROAD J service 

as a whole during the 
past year was good. Bus- 
iness handled is thus far 
greater than that of last 
year. Were it not for 
this prompt service your 


inventories would be J. F. Atwater, 
much larger, and we R. W. Miller, 
should extend our con- J. E. Rowland, 
gratulations for the efh- = big att 
cient private manage- W. F. ae 
ment of our railroad ; 


George F. Garrity, 


properties. There have W. H. Pease, 


been, weeks and weeks 
when records showed 
over one million loaded 
cars forwarded. 


Regional Advisory Boards 


AILROAD executives generally concede 

that the machinery of the Regional Advis- 
ory Boards has been a great contributing fac- 
tor to the stabilization of our transportation 
systems. The boards all over the country have 
effectively attacked the problem of reducing op- 
portunities for market gluts. Your trafic men 
should render all possible assistance to the New 


e 
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England Shippers Advisory Board, for mar- 
ket gluts in any one section have a depressing 
effect on all other sections of the country. 


General Rate 
Structure Investigation 


AST year your atten- 
tion was called to 

hearings being held by 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as directed 
by the Congress, on the 
‘“Hoch-Smith — Resolu- 
tion,” S. J. 107, and even 
at the expense of repe- 
tition, your attention is 
again called to the fact 
that this is pernicious 
legislation, _railroaded 
through by the Western 
farmers with the idea of 
subsidizing agriculture by 
reducing rates on _ its 
products without regard 
to the factors which nor- 
mally control freight 
rates and at the expense 
of higher grade commod- 
ities such as manufac- 
tured products. 

You should keep after 
your Congressmen con- 
tinuously for the repeal 
of this legislation, for 
these hearings are still going on and to my 
mind will be detrimental to you to a substan- 
tial degree. 
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Coal 
O UR Coal Committee is doing a wonderful 


piece of work, and since you will receive 
an extended report on this I merely wish to 
say that your Trafic Committee’s Sub-Com- 
mittee on Coal, consisting of Messrs. John D. 
Heffernan, J. F. Atwater, and W. H. Pease, de- 
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serve considerable thanks for the time spent 
and work done in conjunction with the Coa 
Committee. 


Motor Transportation 


Yu the last session of Congress a bill was 
introduced by Senator Cummings which 
would have placed motor busses and motor 
trucks, doing an interstate business, under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This legislation was generally fav- 
ored by the rail carriers who contended that 
“the trucks take the cream and leave the skim.” 

This proposed legislation failed to pass, but 
the hearings now being held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission through which it is in- 
vestigating the operation of motor busses and 
motor trucks by or in connection or competi- 
tion with common carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, have brought about con- 
siderable activity on the part of shippers. Much 
time, thought and labor has been devoted to 
this question, not only by your Trafic Com- 
mittee, but by your executives at headquarters. 

A questionnaire was formulated and sent out 
to each of you, and the stand taken by us based 
on the replies is as. follows: That the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut recog- 
nizes the fact that the time may come when 
the Federal regulation of motor trucks oper- 
ating in interstate commerce will be in the pub- 
lic interest, but that we are of the opinion that 
there is no demand on the part of shippers 
and no public necessity for such regulation at 
the present time. 


Rate Cases 


UR committee is still following closely 

various rate cases among which is “ The 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation Case.” This 
investigation has been carried on now for up- 
wards of two years and involves increases to 
New England which will run into millions of 
dollars annually. The best legal talent avail- 
able is handling this case for us with the aid 
of your committee, and you can rest assured 
that everything possible has and will be done 
to protect your interests. 

Case after case might be enumerated, each 
of importance, but as Connecticut Industry 
keeps you up to date, it would be mere tautol- 
ogy. 

May I extend at this time my thanks to 
those at headquarters in Hartford, who so will- 
ingly cooperate with us, and who do every- 
thing possible to pave the way for our actions. 

The members of my committee have worked 
exceptionally hard this past year, and my sin- 
cere thanks go out to them. 








M.A.C.’S VIEWS ON CURRENT 
NEWS 


Newspapers featured Coolidge’s return from 
Kansas. ‘ If a man bites a dog, that’s news! ” 


* * * * 


King George’s Mary disapproves of bobbed 
hair. No wonder. Look at her hats! 


* * * * 


Colonel Andrews plans a new prohibition 
drive. Hope it’s as fruitful as our neighbor’s 
drive to Canada last week. 


* * * * 


Cambridge University has ruled out Oxford 
bags. In favor of an equally utilitarian substi- 
tute, we hope, else God save England! 


ES * * * 


_ Rumor has it that Douglas Fairbanks is re- 
tiring. Not very — say we. 


2K * * 4: 


doesn’t know 
She always sinks 


Our telephone operator 
whether she can swim or not. 
before she finds out. 


* * * * 


A scientist, after 38 years of study, has found 
that light doesn’t travel 186,000 miles per 
second, as we had always supposed, but 185,- 
000 miles plus! Somebody is always shatter- 
ing our childhood beliefs! 


* x * 2k 


They can’t tell us that Queen Marie went 
back because Ferdie asked her to do so. She 


got tired of drinking water toasts! 


* ok * * 


An Oxford professor has definitely deter- 
mined that butterflies recognize each other at 
3% feet. Next question — do they speak or 
just bow? 

* * * * 


A man may be short of ideas and still be 
able to hand out a long line of talk. 


* * * x 


There appears to be all sorts of French 
knots in the European debt tangle. 
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Annual Report of the Committee on Agriculture 


Witson H. Lee, Chairman 
I] BELIEVE that everyone realizes the al- 


most complete interdependence of agriculture 
and industry. In the beginning, New England 


cultural development. There are acres upon 
acres of Connecticut land ideally suited for 
sheep raising, and we are within a very short 


and Connecticut were al- 
most completely given 
over to agriculture of 
one type or another. In 
one period of our his- 
tory we were considered 
the great sheep raising 
section. We also raised 
considerable beef cattle, 
and we were not far be- 
hind the other sections 
of the country in the 
other diversified lines of 
agriculture and general 
farming. Of late, that 
is since the industrial 
revolution, we have come 
to be looked upon as ex- 
clusively an_ industrial 
state. There are few 
people outside of New 
England, I believe, who 
even realize that we are 
a great tobacco raising 
state, and yet without 
Connecticut's tobacco 
many citizens of these 
United States would be 
deprived of a decent 
smoke. There are few 
who realize that we are 
a great dairying state, 
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distance of the greatest 
of wool markets of the 
world — Boston. Why 
we have not gone 
further into sheep raising 
I am unable to say, since 
the only handicaps which 
I have heard mentioned 
are the long closed win- 
ter season and the pres- 
ence of dogs, but I am 
convinced that neither of 
these objections will 
stand under _investiga- 
tion. Connecticut does 
not have a greater dog 
population than other 
sections of the country, 
moreover our winter 
season and the conse- 
quent need for cut foods 
for sheep is no longer 
than the winter season 
of any other of the 
sheep raising sections of 
the United States, with 
the possible exception of 
the southwest. 

In fruit raising we are 
not far behind our com- 
petitors. Compare an 
Oregon apple with the 


and not one out of a hun- 
dred citizens of Connect- 
icut realize that we produce more milk than 
we use; that every day 70,000 quarts of 
milk are shipped to other New England states 
and to neighboring states. The amount of 
milk-exported is constantly increasing, and I 
see the day in the not too distant future when 
Connecticut and Massachusetts will supply the 
North Atlantic states with almost their entire 
milk supply. 

It is not in dairying and farming that we are 
constantly building, but we are proving to the 
skeptics that beef cattle can be raised in Con- 
necticut and that the raising of such stock is 
profitable. 

In the matter of sheep, we have been some- 
what. backward, and I believe in that field lies 
one of the great possibilities for future agri- 





Connecticut apple 
through the senses of 
sight, taste and smell, and you will find that the 
Connecticut apple is far the superior. The 
northwestern growers have learned the art of 
packing more completely than have most Con- 
necticut growers. Let us learn the secret of 
attractive packages, and the western apple will 
never cross the Mississippi. 

It is interesting to know that there were 
more farms under cultivation-in 1925 than 
there were in 1910, and, further, that the State 
of Connecticut not only has a higher percen- 
tage of farms under cultivation in the 15-year 
period just mentioned, but it has fewer aban- 
doned farms than any state of the Union —a 
surprising and absolutely accurate statement 
taken from reports of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Annual Report of the Power 


F. S. CHase, Chairman 


HE Committee on Power and Waterways, 

which as you recollect was originally ap- 
pointed in connection with the possible intro- 
duction of power from 
the St. Lawrence and 
from distant points, has 
been more or less mark- 
ing time waiting to hear 
from the Joint Engineer- 
ing Board — representing 
both the United States 
and Canada in a further 
survey and checking of 
the previous survey made 
a few years ago. You 
will also recollect that a 
National Advisory Com- 
mittee has been  ap- 
pointed to analyze the 
probable effects of such 
a development upon the 


country if it is endorsed 
by this Joint Engineer- 
ing Board. 

We have felt that 
prior to the announce- 
ments of these two com- 
mittees there was per- 
haps not very much for 
us to do. We have en- 
deavored to keep in line with the general trend 
of matters. We notice with pleasure the activi- 
ties of the New England Council along similar 
lines in urging, as your committee has, the re- 
moval of state political barriers interfering 
with the natural development and distribution 
of current into and throughout New England 
territory. We are hopeful that Maine, which 
has been particularly conservative and unwill- 
ing to have current generated from its water 
powers carried beyond its state borders, is be- 
ginning to appreciate that it is one of the com- 
modities it has for sale and so long as the 
proper development of its own territory is con- 
sidered there could be no possible objection to 
its marketing such excess. 

Your committee is inclined as time goes on 
to feel that perhaps the possibilities of the very 
great advantages of remote power develop- 
ments have been somewhat exaggerated in 
view of expense of power lines and transmission 
losses as compared with the ever increasing efhi- 
ciency of the modern, high-pressure steam 
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plants located here at tidewater. So that even 
if we are unable to successfully bring current 


from the St. Lawrence, Lake St. John and 
other distant points we 
need not feel that with 
an abundance of capital 
and engineering ability 
and with reasonably 
priced coal that Connect- 
icut is going to be se- 
riously handicapped. 

Your committee has 
watched with the great- 
est interest the able and 
energetic work of your 
Fuel Committee in its ef- 
forts to see that we are 
able to get the high 
grade West Virginia 
coals at a fair price. 
This will be a real help, 
meaning perhaps. mil- 
lions of dollars to New 
England. 


There continues to be 
a very active and broad 
gage policy between the 
public service corpora- 
tions in this state and in 
New England generally 
to cooperate in such a 
way as to place their plants at the disposal of 
each other, avoiding unnecessary duplication 
of standby facilities. There has been a natural 
tendency toward absorption of smaller power 
companies, which, if made on a fair financial 
basis, as we called attention to in our last 
report, should be desirable. 

Generally speaking, we feel that we are 
headed in the right direction and are going to 
ultimately obtain the efficiency that as manu- 
facturers we must have in the development of 
such an essential thing as power, whether it 
comes from an outside source or whether it is 
developed in the state in highly efficient, mod- 
ern steam plants; and that those handling the 
companies who are cooperating to this end are 
intelligent enough to realize that they cannot 
build a sound business on anything except fair 
rates that will be an encouragement rather than 
discouragement to manufacturers of this state. 
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“What you see, yet cannot see over, is as 
good as infinite.” 
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Annual Report of the Highway Safety and Scenic 
Restoration Committee 


F. S. CHAse, Chairman 


HE Directors — and we feel sure that the 

members of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut feel so too — appreciate 
that certain problems 
have arisen owing to the 
extraordinarily rapid 
and really unexpected de- 
velopment of transporta- 
tion over our highways. 
Problems of safety to 
those using the highways 
have become immensely 
more complicated and as 
a further result this very 
great increase in the 
numbers using our high- 
ways has offered an op- 
portunity for an increase 
of advertising that has not only impaired the 
beauty of these roads, of which as Connecticut 
citizens we are so justly proud, but has in- 
creased the hazard of their use. 

The present law represents the efforts of 
not only the Manufacturers’ Association and 
the State Chamber of Commerce, but also 
others who naturally would be interested in 
these matters. As you know the law on our 
statute books prior to the last meeting of the 
Legislature called for such a nominal tax that 
it hardly paid for its collecting. At the last 
legislature the tax per square foot was in- 
increased to 3¢ with a minimum tax of $l. 
Through the hearty cooperation of Superin- 
tendent Hurley of the State Police this tax 
has been collected and a considerable revenue 
raised. There have been those who objected 
to the rate of the tax, feeling that it might be 
said to be almost confiscatory. 

Your committee means to be thoroughly 
open minded and realizes that it must give fair 
consideration to the interests involved. It 
has had several meetings with representatives 
of some of the most prominent outdoor ad- 
vertisers. The spirit which they have shown 
and your committee has shown has been one 
of mutual respect and the effort has been to 
harmonize ideas. Your committee is not yet 
convinced that the present law needs to be 
amended and feels that it should continue to 
give sympathetic hearing to the advertisers 
who are affected by legislation of this char- 
acter. 
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The matter has been considered of such se- 
rious importance by the State of Massachu- 
setts that a Constitutional Amendment has 
been passed, giving ex- 
ceptional powers to state 
oficials for the regula- 
tion of roadside adver- 
tising. Your committee 
is very unwilling, except 
as a last resort, to sug- 
gest the desirability of 
adding articles of this 
character to the general 
fundamental law of the 
state and hopes that the 
matter can be handled 
without being forced to 
take this somewhat ex- 
treme and drastic position. 

We feel that there is little danger of over- 
exaggerating the importance of retaining for 
Connecticut as far as is practicable one of its 
chief assets, the beauty of its countryside, 
which is one of the things which not only adds 
materially to the charm of living in this state 
but which every year brings thousands of 
people from the rest of the country. 

It is hoped that during the coming session 
of the Legislature we may have so carefully 
surveyed and analyzed the situation that we 
may be prepared either to endorse the con- 
tinuance of the present law to give it a fair 
and thorough trial or, if it seems necessary, to 
suggest certain amendments thereto that will 
be calculated more effectively to meet the sit- 
uation. 

. With the view of understanding the real 
situation and the problem involved your com- 
mittee has, together with representatives of the 
outdoor advertisers, made a survey of some of 
the main thoroughfares in the state. We have 
found in a number of instances that advertisers 
agreed with the committee that certain signs 
were wholly out of place and in a general way 
that roadside advertisements should be con- 
fined mainly to what may be called commercial 
locations. 

It is hoped that a compromise of this char- 
acter can be arrived at so that practically all 
of the signs that are now located in purely 
country districts may be removed and placed 
in close proximity to centers of trade. 
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Annual Report of the Research Committee 
Joun H. Goss, Chairman 


a you who have utilized the services of 
the Research Bureau of the Association, 
to you who made the tour of the laboratories, 
shops, classrooms and 
other facilities of Yale 
University under the au- 
spices of the Research 
Committee, to you who 
have read the admirable 
article prepared by Mr. 
Leonard S. Tyler, a 
member of the Research 
Committee, which ap- 
peared in the October is- 
sue of Connecticut In- 
dustry, and to you who 
attended the last annual 
meeting of the Associa- 
tion I need not recount 
the plan of organization 
and operation of the Re- 
search Bureau. For the 
benefit of those who 
have not taken advan- 
tage of this service, I 
may simply say that it 
is conducted under the 
guidance of the Research 
Committee, composed of 
Messrs. Leonard S. Ty- 
ler, Howell Cheney, 
Samuel Ferguson, Henry B. Sargent, E. Kent 
Hubbard, and the writer. j 

Under the plan, a member of the Associa- 
tion having a problem of any nature, whether 
it be technical, economic, educational or even 
religious, may submit such problem to the Re- 
search Bureau. After a complete study, the 
problem is referred to the agency which, in 
the opinion of the Bureau, can arrive at the 
solution with the least expenditure of time and 
money. In the majority of cases, these prob- 
lems are submitted to Mr. Tyler, who acts as 
the coordinator between the Bureau and the 
authorities of Yale University. The coordinat- 
ing committee of the University takes the prob- 
lem under advisement and places it in the hands 
of the head of that department of the Uni- 
versity which is best able to solve it. The 
manufacturer submitting the problem is then 
placed in direct contact with the individual or 
individuals engaged in its solution, and thereby 
is assured of complete secrecy, if secrecy is 
desirable, and of the most judicious and effect- 
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ive handling of the matter. It has been grati- 
fying to the committee to note the increase in 
the number of problems which have been sub- 
mitted to the bureau 
since our last annual 
meeting, which range all 
the way from problems 
having to do with the ef- 
fective use of cutting oils 
to the re-design of large 
power plants. 

But it should not be 
forgotten that the prob- 
lems affecting industrial 
personnel are also with- 
in the scope of the activ- 
ities of the Research Bu- 
reau. Under the plan as 
it is now operating, the 
manufacturers of the 
state may employ the 
services of postgraduate 
students or undergradu- 
ates part time or whole 
other 
hand, Yale University 
has accepted for special 
courses industrial em- 
ployes who desire to fit 
themselves for some par- 
ticular work in the plant 
in which they are employed. The benefits 
which are derived from such a plan of co- 
operation can be of inestimable benefit to the 
manufacturers of the state, both large and 
small. It is true that many of the larger 
plants maintain research laboratories and train- 
ing schools of their own, and some of you, 
who are the directing heads of such organiza- 
tions may feel that the Research Bureau can 
be of little use to you. The Research Com- 
mittee’s only answer is that many of the larger 
industrial concerns have utilized the service and 
have benefited therefrom. The smaller manu- 
facturer may say that he does not feel justified 
in spending money for research. The answer 
of the Research Committee to that contention 
is that in this day and age no industry how- 
ever small can survive unless it utilizes the 
facilities offered by scientific research. 
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“ All things come to those who wait — 
They come, but often come too late.” 
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Annual Report of the Connecticut Industrial Council 


P. L. Gerety, Chairman 


G EVERAL. years ago the Connecticut In- 
dustrial Council was an experiment, today 
it is recognized as a permanent companion or 
dependent body of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association. 

Several years ago the Associa- 
tion was constantly being reminded 
in a very practical way of the ab- 
sence of an agency through which 
to accurately ascertain local atti- 
tudes on state and national prob- 
lems, disseminate information for 
local consumption, effectively su- 
pervise solicitors and their proj- 
ects, bring about cooperation 
among local organizations — par- 
ticularly in matters involving in- 
dustrial disputes, labor turnover 
and wage rates — and which could 
be employed by it as a real con- 
structive force during periods of P. L. 
legislative activity. 

In the early part of 1921 President Hub- 
bard, organized the Connecticut Industrial 
Council as an informal, deliberative body, with 
local, county and state wide organizations eli- 
gible to membership. The State Association 
assumed full responsibility for any expenses in- 
curred in meetings and distribution of material. 
There are no membership dues. 

Approximately one half dozen local groups 
were represented at the first meeting; today 
the Council has a membership of thirty-two 
local, county and state industrial bodies. Prac- 
tically all industrial groups in the state are 
affliated. 

The Council has held meetings every year 
since its formation and has been particularly 
active with meetings, information, and real 
constructive work during legislative sessions. 
The past year while not so active has been no 
exception. 

In industrial disputes the Council has been of 
real service to the concern in distress as well 
as the Council membership. 

The 1927 session of the General Assembly 
will present many legislative matters which de- 
mand the consideration of the Council. Aside 
from the usual flood of bills radical and other- 
wise, we anticipate that one of the major 
problems will be the clarification of the com- 
pensation law. The State Association has a 
very active committee considering this matter 
and the Council is cognizant of the importance 
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of the subject and ready to do its share in clari- 
fying an atmosphere now befogged with deci- 
sions and interpretations. 

Another matter which the Coun- 
cil will consider in cooperation with 
the Tax Committee of the State 
Association is the reduction of the 
Federal corporate income tax. 
The Council can and should be 
used as an agency to crystallize 
sentiment in favor of this pro- 
posal, when the proper time ar- 
rives. 

The affairs of the Council are 
handled by an executive committee 
consisting of the following: 

Chairman, P. L. Gerety 

Industrial Association of the 
Lower Naugatuck Valley 
Vice-Chairman, Thos. J. Kelly 

Manufacturers Association of 
Hartford County 
Secretary, Harry J. Smith 

Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 

cut 
Carl S. Neumann 

Connecticut Foundrymen’s Association 
Leroy M. Gibbs 

Waterbury Home Club 
Alpheus Winter 

Bridgeport Manufacturers Association 


We have received from Arthur D. Little a com- 
plimentary copy of What Price Progress by Hugh Far- 
rell. In his concluding paragraphs, Mr. Farrell says: 

“In the field of world competition, two are wait- | 
ing to take the place of every one that falters. If you 
believe in progress, and if you know anything about 
the extent to which discoveries of new knowledge is 
confounding the prophets of the decline and fall of 
modern civilization you can’t believe anything else. 

“Progress is a fact, knowledge is its raw material, 
and competition is its instrument. 

“The nation or industry which does nothing to 
add to its supplies of new knowledge simply flaunts 
fortune. Some day, if they ever get to understand the 
vital importance of new knowledge as it comes hot 
from the test tubes and the brains of their scientists, 
the statesmen of the world will place an embargo on it, 
and then leaning nations, of which ours is the lean- 
ingest will be out of luck. The future be- 
longs to those who know how to make the best use of 
the present. It belongs to those who are determined to 
eliminate waste, minimize lost motion, make the mate- 
rial yield every ounce of product that it can yield in 
the shortest space of time.” 
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Annual Report of the Industrial Relations Committee 
C. F..Dietz, Chairman 


HE Industrial Relations Committee owes 
its being to the conviction that without 
abiding harmony between worker and manage- 


ment, and that spirit of 
cooperation which is its 
handmaid, prosperity is 
but illusory and at best, 
short-lived. That ideal 
of attainment suggests 
two main fields of en- 
deavor, interestingly 
analogous in their paral- 
lels to the work of a 
physician. Modern med- 
ical practice is a battle on 
two flanks — prevention 
and cure. Curative med- 
icine seeks to restore 
health to the ailing 
either by nature’s heal- 
ing agents or by radical 
surgery, the while a pro- 
tective wall is thrown 
about the patient to 
guard against aggravat- 


C. F. DIETZ, Chairman 


disease. 


In the first instance, of course, our 


work parallels that of the physician called in 
to treat an ailment which has already laid the 





Members 


of 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


patient low. To such a 
call the ethical practi- 
tioner responds forth- 
with, not stopping to 
look into the financial or 
moral status of the pa- 
tient and with only such 
inquiries as will enable 
him to find and apply a 


remedy. ; 
So with the Associa- 
tion. When an_ indus- 


trial dispute occurs any- 
where in the state, the 
Association representa- 
tive calls with a tender 
of help irrespective of 
the nature of the case 
and of the company’s 
membership or non-mem- 
bership. He inquires in- 
to causes only insofar as 





























ing influences from with- COMMITTEE they may suggest a rem- 
out. Preventive medi- E. O. Goss, Waterbury edy and enable him to 
: aes Joseph A. Horne, Stamford F - a : 

cine on the other hand watch for similar devel- 
oiaie f tall the J. Arthur Atwood, Wauregan -: iealeald f 
seeks to foresta 1¢ on- R. E. Benner, Middletown opments in other parts o 
set of disease by incul- W. T. Birney, Maite Sanam the industrial body. His 
cating those principles of W. B. Knight, Willimantic choice of remedies is dic- 
right living which build James W. Hook, New Haven tated by the symptoms 
up resistance powers, C. B. Whittelsey, Hartford he finds. If the trouble 
and by instilling a whole- L. J. Herrmann, Bridgeport is not acute he prescribes 





some fear of needless ex- 
posure. The two 
branches are not mutu- 
ally independent, of course. 


No cure is com- 
plete unless it points the way to prevention, 
and prevention depends for its development 
on the experience of the profession in the cure 
of disease. 

So it is with those of us who by choice or by 
fate are charged with the health of the indus- 


trial body. ‘The responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of us all but certain of us are con- 
cerned with it in a special way. Moved by this 
special concern, the committee may proceed 
along either of two paths. It may step in 
when the germ of unrest has already fallen on 
a fertile spot and has begun to bore into the 
industrial body or it may lend itself to’ a con- 
sistent and quiet effort during the time of health 
to remove the underlying causes of industrial 


some minor adjustment. 
If it lies deeper — if it 
has its rise for instance 
in some malignant growth which has eaten far 
into the tissue— he urges the knife. Mean- 
time he does not forget that illness lowers 
the threshold of resistance to aggravating in- 
fluences, and that an isolated case is but a 
step to an epidemic if contagion is not guarded 
against. ; 
The analogy is further supported by the 
fact that the bulk of the industrial secretary’s 
work has been devoted to curative work. This 
department, however, was not designed to 
serve wholly in that field, and when a review of 
the. year discloses a preponderance of effort 
expended in such work, absolutely essential 
though it was, a feeling of futility comes over 
one. A uniformly successful outcome may take 
the keen edge from one’s sense of disappoint- 


ae 
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ment, but the opportunity for constructive work 
lost because of time taken up otherwise can- 
not but impress the student of human relations 
with a deep sense of regret. 

The year now closing, however, shows some 
improvement. The number of actual or con- 
templated strikes which came to the attention 
of the Association was less than for several 
years past and those which did occur were not 
of great moment. A summary of them is at- 
tached in a supplementary report. 

We would not have you see in what has been 
said, an indictment of our member firms who 
have been afflicted by disturbances. The blame 
for such of their troubles as have called fer our 
assistance lies not at their doors and my re- 
marks were not made with them in mind. What 
underlies this rather lengthy discussion is some- 
thing quite different which it was proposed to 
leave as a word of conclusion, but which I think 
it is best to inject at this point. 

Connecticut has many attractions as a man- 
ufacturing center. That our state has not been 
engulfed in the tidal wave of obstructive legis- 
lation is due perhaps not to her being out of 
its path but to her stout sea-wall of which you 
are the very stone and mortar. ‘That she pre- 
sents to the strife-harassed industrialists of 
other parts a picture of uncommon tranquility 
is evidence of the essential fairness of her em- 
ployers. That she can still compete where 
transportation costs are a factor is no heaven- 
sent boon but the fruit of a forty year struggle. 
Causes are not pertinent here except as they 
show which way lies future security. For our 
present purpose it is enough to know that her 
statutes are in a measure free from those un- 
happy burdens which have raised havoc with 
industry elsewhere; that she enjoys compara- 
tive peace; and that she is still accessible rate- 
wise to far flung markets. 

These advantages offer a strong appeal. 
Moreover we have among us substantial proof 
of their drawing power, as a series of articles 
in Connecticut Industry on new _ industries 
shows. Unfortunately New England seems un- 
able to appreciate a significant economic fact, 
namely, that if no effort be put forth to bring 
within our borders industries which we can 
welcome as co-workers toward a common goal, 
the locations which such industries could have 
taken will of necessity be appropriated by less 
desirable or even offensive ones. Just that has 
taken place within the last two years. A series 
of disturbances amounting almost to unceas- 
ing warfare in the garment trades of the New 
York district has driven many firms in the in- 
dustry to seek refuge in Connecticut. With 
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that we can of course have no quarrel. There 
has been, however, a positive evidence that the 
very troubles they left the metropolitan dis- 
trict to avoid are brought along. To that we 
do object. We cannot countenance an immi- 
gration which makes of the state a fertile 
ground for unceasing turmoil. 

We have at the moment no positive remedy 
to suggest other than a community-wise alert- 
ness that will encourage the desirable. Some- 
thing is accomplished of course when the danger 
is realized, but eventually we who have at 
heart the interests of Connecticut must take 
more active means of counteracting this unde- 
sirable inflow. In the last analysis a sense of 
civic pride may be the only force which can 
operate to stem it. 

It is comforting to realize that we in Con- 
necticut may still depend upon swift and ade- 
quate punishment as exemplified in the very 
recent trial and conviction of nine gangsters im- 
ported for the purpose of beating up workers 
with sawed off billiard cues. Within a few 
hours of the brutal assaults in Stamford, the 
arrests were made, heavy bail imposed and 
despite the principal witnesses, including the 
victims, having quitted the state (presumably 
under duress) in less than a month all nine 
of these unlovely specimens were given mini- 
mum sentences of from three to fifteen years. 
So it should be, a warning to other malefactors 
and those whose bidding they do. 


Organization Work 
ee as we are to the efficacy of 


cooperative effort in solving many of in- 
dustry’s besetting probiems, it is natural that 
we should be eager to spread the gospel of 
cooperation. The mutual understanding and 
unified effort made possible through the me- 
dium. of the State Association has time and 
again dispelled storm-threatening clouds, and 
we believe that what has helped us as a state- 
wide group will help others with problems sim- 
ilar, although perhaps on a smaller scale and 
over areas less wide-spread. Our policy, as 
laid down by the Directors, recognizes as with- 
in our province the coordination of effort and 
the promotion of mutual understanding in and 


The Association is prepared, as here- 
tofore, to keep members fully informed 
on legislative matters emanating from 


Congress and the State Legislature. 
Write us on special matters on which 
you may wish information. 
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between local areas. Our active efforts in this 
direction naturally, however, must await the 
pleasure of those most directly affected. Ac- 
tivities distinctly local must be forborne until 
local interests ask our counsel, support or in- 
tervention and until sentiment behind that re- 
quest has. crystallized to a degree indicating 
practical unanimity. 

There are times, however, when just that 
happens — when overtures are made looking 
toward our help, for instance, in the promo- 
tion of a local manufacturers’ association in a 
district where none exists. In the three years 
previous to 1926 four local organization 
agencies came into being in this way and the 
results, taking one with another, indicate that 
the request which set the machinery in motion 
echoed a real need. 

Early in the year an unsatisfactory situation 
in the building trades in Danbury reached a cli- 
max in the stoppage of construction on a mem- 
ber’s plant. Hindered seriously in his opera- 
tions by the delay the member in question and 
the local Manufacturers’ Association sought 
our help in remedying that situation and pre- 
venting its recurrence. Upon assurances from 
representative local manufacturers that the de- 
sire for our intervention was general the in- 
dustrial secretary proceeded to the organiza- 
tion of an Open Shop Building Trades Ex- 
change which is now functioning. Some time 
later construction of the plant of a member 
firm in Bristol was halted by a wage disagrec- 
ment and the Association representative pro- 
ceeded along similar lines there. 

In both instances the staff sought the advice 
of the committee before proceeding, and then 
acted in cooperation with organizations pe- 
culiarly constituted for this kind of work, not- 
ably the Open Shop Conference of Connecticut, 
the Hartford Open Shop Building Trades Ex- 
change and the Employers’ Association of 
Hartford County. It is due to the willingness 
of all four organizations to work toward a 
common goal over different pathways that rea- 
sonably satisfactory results were achieved in 
both cases; and success in the future must de- 
pend on this realizatiqn of mutual interdepend- 
ence. 


Legislation 


T is a matter of common information that in 

the coming legislature, measures, the fallacy 
of which we have often before pointed out, will 
again be offered for passage. If Connecticut 
industry is not to meet the fate which some 
have promised for it the burden of further 
legal handicaps must be kept from her. 
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In this connection we call your attention es- 
pecially to the work done by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Committee. This committee 
which exists in its own right and will report to 
you as such has completed a work the value of 
which we can hardly estimate. The committee 
is made up of men whose contact with the law 
at close range has given them a familiarity with 
its theory, its statutory history and its opera- 
tion under judicial pronouncements which is 
given to but few. On the call of the president 
a year ago they undertook a survey of the law, 
the over-liberal interpretation of which has 
raised serious doubts as to its fairness. They 
have given of their time in a way which we 
cannot hope to repay and the result has been a | 
remedial program which after numerous in- 
vited criticisms has stood the test. While we 
are invading a domain not properly ours in 
discussing the subject, the Industrial Relations 
Committee feels that it would be remiss if it 
failed to say a word of appreciation of these 
efforts which bear so directly upon problems 
of industrial relations and management. 


Delinquent Dues 


HE industrial relations staff is charged 

with the greater part of the Association’s 
field work and in that capacity it has become 
its unpleasant duty at times to realize on the 
obligations of delinquent Association members. 
The amount of time consumed in this work is 
large but the outstanding dues indebtedness this 
year is appreciably less than ever before in the 
Association’s history, considering the normal 
growth of membership. At other times chagrin 
has been expressed that a task so foreign to 
the work for which the staff is best fitted should 
usurp time which might otherwise be spent in 
constructive activity. As long, however, as 
this work must be done for the Association’s 
good, and lacking other means, we will con- 
tinue to do it cheerfully. 


Membership Work 


UR policy on solicitation of prospective 

members is clearly defined and must al- 
ways be incidental to other immediate and 
pressing demands of service to those already 
members. Despite, however, a present mem- 
bership nearing the saturation point and despite 
other work, new members to the number of 
27 have been obtained since the last annual 
meeting. The number of employes of these 
new members on the coming year’s.dues sched- 
ule will total around 2,500. 
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Education and Publicity 


O NE page of Connecticut Industry, the of- 
ficial organ of the Association, is allotted 
each month to industrial relations matters. 
Much of this space prior to the present year 
was devoted to the treatment of subjects in 
the field of industrial economics about which it 
was felt public enlightenment would not be out 
of place. - With that ground covered with rea- 
sonable thoroughness, and in the belief that 
practice is offtimes more interesting and usually 
more fruitful in results than theory, the com- 
mittee suggested that the space Se devoted 
hereafter to an exposition of interesting em- 
ploye service plans in effect in Connecticut fac- 
tories. Seven such articles have already been 
published in the magazine, and this program 
will be continued in the coming year. 

Cooperation between industry and educa- 
tional institutions made an auspicious start last 
year, and although there are no later develop- 
ments to report the committee proposes to 
carry it further as opportunities offer. 

In addition to the articles on various phases 
of industrial service, the industrial relations 
staff has contributed other material to the mag- 
azine, notably a series recently started on new 
industries in Connecticut. The motivating in- 
fluence behind this series is a belief that 
much of the pessimism over New England’s 
present and future comes of the stress laid 
on the migration of industries from this section, 
and the failure to sense the significance of cer- 
tain compensating factors in the way of addi- 
tions. While it is true, as our report points 
out elsewhere, that some of Connecticut’s in- 
dustrial growth of the last two years is not 
healthy, there are nevertheless many worth- 
while manufacturers who have lately chosen 
Connecticut as their operating point. 


Connecticut Industrial Council 


GAIN we encroach on the territory of an- 
other but again we would feel remiss if we 
withheld a word of appreciation for the accom- 
plishments of the Connecticut Industrial Coun- 
cil. Its organization brought about by the 
State Association, it has been the means of ef- 
fecting cooperation between the various sections 
of the state and between the State Association 
and local bodies, which would have been im- 
possible without it. 


Miscellaneous Activities 


N organization which is so forcibly im- 
pressed with the value of personal contact 

in the accomplishment of its own objects would 
naturally be expected to keep itself familiar 
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with activities bearing on its departmental work 
and for that purpose the committee or mem- 
bers of the staff. have made it a practice to 
attend meetings throughout the state where sub- 
jects in the broad field of industrial relations 
were discussed. 

The department -has busied itself in locating 
factory sites for prospective industries in the 
state. It has located positions for applicants 
and has been able to fill requests of this nature 
from members. It has compiled and distrib- 
uted information on various phases of the state 
labor and compensation laws, and their inter- 
pretation. It has served certain of the mem- 
bers in credit matters. It has looked into va- 
rious phases of insurance at the request of 
Association members. It has rendered reports 
of conditions, wages and hours throughout the 
state. It has compiled a mass of other statis- 
tical information for members and for the com- 
mittees whose work is tied in with this depart- 
ment. The recital of its general activities 
along such lines might go on indefinitely, but 
it is best summed up by saying that it has em- 
braced all problems related even remotely to 
the broad field of industrial relations. 


The report of the Research Committee of 
the New England Council makes this reference 
to this Association: 

“We recommend creation of a group rep- 
resenting the agencies of research in New Eng- 
land to co-operate with the Research Commit- 
tee of the New England Council. 

‘The Research Committee of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut has estab- 
lished a unique and valuable arrangement with 
the laboratories and engineering schools of 
Yale University whereby the University fur- 
nishes the services ‘of its research experts at 
a moderate charge to individual manufactur- 
ing plants that cannot afford or do not for gen- 
eral purposes need a research department of 
their own. Both the University and the Con- 
necticut manufacturers have benefited by this 
co-operative arrangement. Your committee be- 
lieves that similar arrangements should be es- 
tablished between industries and_ technical 
schools and schools of business administration 
throughout New England.” 


PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Mechanical Engineer 


Designer of 


Special Automatic Machinery 
Hartford, Conn. 


252 Asylum St. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


LONG ISLAND RAILWAY SERVICE 


In response to a number of complaints in 
connection with the service rendered by the 
Long Island Railway Company, members of 
the Sub-Committee on Service of the Trafhc 
Committee of the Association called a confer- 
ence with officials of the road to discuss bet- 
terment. The committee was advised that the 
Long Island Railroad planned the establish- 
ment of a four unit-truck system. ‘The motor 
trucks are to handle freight to Bushwick and 
to division points and are to be used in lieu 
of way-freight trains. The addition of this 
service together with other improvements 
promised would insure much more rapid move- 
ment of freight of Connecticut shippers. 


NEW FREIGHT OFFICE 

The N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad Company, 
the New England Steamship Company and the 
Hartford and New York Transportation Com- 
pany have announced the opening of a Traffic 
Agency at Room 397, Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco. 

P. E. Benjamin, Pacific Coast Agent, will 
be in charge and he will furnish information 
concerning, rates, routes, service, etc., to all 
New England points. 


NEW ROUTE TO C. F. A. TERRITORY 
The New York, Ontario & Western Railway 


Company has announced the establishment of 
fast freight service from New Haven Road 
points to western destinations and from western 
points of origin to New Haven Road destina- 
tions in connection with the N. Y., N. H. & H., 

the N. Y., O. & W., and D. L. & W. railroads 


via Buffalo and Western connections. 


UNROUTED SHIPMENTS 
Circular F. 756 of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 


R. R. Company contains complete information 
in regard to the disposition of unrouted ship- 
ments via standard or differential routes. 
Copies of this circular may be secured from 
the Association’s headquarters. 
PIG IRON RATES— TROY, N. Y., TO 
CONNECTICUT POINTS 


J. J. Hickey, nie attorney for the 
Association, and J. Atwater, chairman of 
the Committee on Sd appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Novem- 
ber 10. It will be recalled that the Association 
filed an intervening petition in this case which 
was brought by the Hudson Valley Coal and 





Coke Company against certain carriers, includ- 
ing the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Company. 
A favorable decision will mean greatly reduced 
freight rates to all members using pig iron. 


IRON AND STEEL RATES —I. C. C. 18031 


Representatives of the Association appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
re I. C. C. 18031 at a hearing held in Phil- 
adelphia on November 10. ‘This docket con- 
cerns the rates eastbound from Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Ohio and from certain points in 
Virginia. Interested members may receive a 
copy of the report of the representative who 
attended the hearing by applying to the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters. 


SHIPPING BOARD HEARING ON CONTRACT 
AND NON-CONTRACT RATES 


W. F. Price of the Trafic Committee of the 
Association appeared before the United States 
Shipping Board in Washington on November 
10 in regard to the hearing which that body 
held on contract and non-contract rates. The 
attorneys for the Trans-Atlantic Lines con- 
tended at the time of the hearing that the 
Shipping Board had no authority to call for 
testimony and, further, that the form of sum- 
mons issued by the Board was not made out 
in accordance with the rules of procedure of 
any court, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or in accordance with the authority 
granted to the Board by Congress. Numerous 
recesses were called by the chairman of the 
Board for the purpose of personal conference. 
In other words, the hearing developed no in- 
formation of value. 


USE OF FIBRE CONTAINERS IN EXPORT 
SHIPMENT 

Members of the Trafic Committee of the 
Association appeared before the N. A. U. K. 
and the N. A. C. Steamship Conference at a 
hearing held in New York on November 18 
to protest against a ruling of the conferences 
named which would have practically restricted 
the use of fibre or vanesta containers in export 
shipment, effective January 1, 1927. 

In postponing the effective date the Con- 
ference members agreed to a proposal made by 
our representatives that a joint committee com- 
posed of steamship representatives, shippers’ 
representatives and representatives of fibre 
board manufacturers be created and instructed 
to develop rules and regulations covering the 
shipment of export goods in fibre containers. 
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STATE RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 9) 


stitution and that led them, after long debate, 
to decide that they would not give to the Con- 
gress the right to provide for the welfare of 
the individual, the right to make sumptuary 
laws, the right to interfere with the manners 
and customs of the people, because those were 
the things that could best be decided by the 
states and the communities themselves. 

My friends, we are all very proud of the 
record of Connecticut. We are proud of the 
fact that we have been able to establish here 
a state that has a record for helping in the 
defense of the country second to none. In the 
great war we put our shoulders to the wheel 
and you manufacturers contributed an enor- 
mous amount to the success of our armies in 
France, more than half of our ammunition and 
small arms coming from Connecticut alone. In 
Liberty Loans we stood at the head. In vol- 
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unteers our cities stood at the head. Nearly 
three hundred years ago, here in Connecticut, 
there was first put upon paper a constitution 
outlining a representative form of government. 
We know our own affairs best. We desire to 
run our state as we think wise to run it. We 
desire no dictation from Washington. And as 
long as we run our state as well as it is run, 
there is no reason why Washington should in- 
terefere with us. 

I am sure that the pride that we all have 
in Connecticut will lead us to be willing to fore- 
go some of the priveleges of Federal aid. I am 
sure that some of the societies to which we 
belong might take a new view of it if we told 
their national officers and their lobbyists that 
we disapproved of this ery for more Federal 
aid, that we believed in the old-fashioned idea 
that the Federal Government was to be a 
mighty fortress, protecting us against our ene- 
mies both military and economic, and not an 
almshouse or a sanitarium looking after feeble 
folk that are not able to look after themselves. 


SIMRO Eten ere 













Victor Steam Coal is pro- 
duced on the lines of 
the New York Central, 
Cambria and Indiana 
and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. Tidewater deliveries 
at Canton Piers, Baltimore, 
Md., Port Richmond and 
Greenwich Piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy, Elizabeth- 
port, Port Liberty and Pier 
18, Jersey City, New York 
Harbor. 










prepared coal. 


One Broapway, New York 
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Nealnew 
The Pneumo-Gravity Process 


puts coal cleaning in the ‘‘mechanical operation’’ 
and takes it out of the fell grip of the human factor, with 
all its wasteful failings. 
What’s the result? 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 
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class, 


Better, cleaner, more uniformly 


NorTH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, Pa 











































SALES EXCHANGE 





n this departme embers may list without charge any new or usec 
In this d tment members may list without char iny new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 


the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Enameling Oven 
One No. 66 Cullen and Atkinson enameling oven, 
Width 
overall 5’ 9”, height overall 6’ 6”, depth overall 3’ 


almost new, with two compartments, lined. 


3”, with two pyrometers. 


Address S. E. 158. 


Eyelet Machines 
One No. 6, two No. 4, three No. 5, plunger Manville 
eyelet machines in good condition. 
Address §. E. 159. 


Engine Lathe 
One 20” x 10” Lablond engine lathe, practically new. 
Address S. E. 160. 
Gas Engine 
One 20 H. P. single cylinder gas or gasoline engine, 
in good order. 
Address S. E. 154. 


' WANTED TO BUY 
Steam Engine 
One 35 H. P. steam engine, horizontal or upright, 
high speed preferred. 


Address S. E. 161. 


FACTORY SPACE 
13. For Sale. Five stories, mill constructed, brick 
buildings containing 61,902 sq. ft. Equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers, two freight elevators, two built-in 
vaults, and two generators 75K.S.D.C. Situated on 
two railroads with own spur track. More informa- 
tion on request. 
14. For Sale. 


building, containing about 20,000 sq. ft. 


Two floors, factory constructed, brick 
Has electric 
freight elevator, steam heating plant, private siding 
on railroad and is completely wired for lighting. 

12. For Rent. In Hartford, 30,000 to 40,000 sq. ft. 
of ideal manufacturing or storage space. All on one 
floor. Price on application. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to members free of charge. 


All copy must be 


in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth dav of the month preceding 
publication. 


GENERAL FOREMAN — Married; age 44, with 
long experience as foreman of automatic and screw 
machines and sand blasting. Wishes position as gen- 


Address P. W. 237. 


eral foreman or superintendent. 


EXECUTIVE — American, age 42, with 
years experience in manufacturing wishes to connect 


many 


with Connecticut concern, preferably along the main 
line of railroad or on one of its principal branches. 
Experience includes developing, managing sales and 
production, and assistant to the vice-president of one 
of the largest international manufacturing companies. 
Desires to become permanently located to the extent 
of purchasing a home. Address P. W. 238. 


ACCOUNTANT — Young man, age 24, desires 
position in industrial concern which will afford op- 
portunity for advancement, preferably in accounting 
department. Education includes high schoo!, four 
vears in School of Business Education of Boston Uni- 
versity and one year's course at Storrs College. Ex- 
perience includes one year as secretary to treasurer 
of large financial and shipping concern; familiar 
with stenography and all branches of secretarial work. 
Address P. W. 239. 


ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE — Married, age 41, 
with years of experience in various phases of office 


work, including cost production, accounting and sales. 
Wishes position as factory manager, assistant to gen- 
eral manager or assistant to president. Is good 
organizer, having installed systems of accounting 
cost production, time study, purchasing, payroll and 
sales. Has occupied position as assistant to comp- 


troller and works manager. Address P. W. 240. 


PLANT ENGINEER— Civil engineer with wide 
experience in design and construction of industria! 
buildings and appurtenant works, would like to con- 
nect with manufacturer in development and mainte- 
Address P. W. 241. 


nance of plant. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER — American, age 26, 
with degree in electrical engineering, desires connec- 
tion with consulting engineer or small manufacturer 
not fully developed along industrial engineering lines. 
Experience covers time study, job analysis, labor prob- 
lems, factory labor costs, standardization, production 
control and transmission maintenance. Address P. 
W. 242. 


ENGINEER OR EXECUTIVE — American, mar- 
ried, age 43, desires position as chief or assistant en- 
gineer or as executive. Experience covers the various 
grades of engineering from draftsman to assistant 
chief. Also designing, plant layout, ventilation, drain- 
Address P. W. 243. 


age and production processes. 








labels 


When it is a matter of the 
design and plates for box 
labels, we point with pride 
to the labels of 


The Stanley Works 
Corbin Screw Corp. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The Graphic Arts Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arte Bidg, 172 High St. 


EA STERN 
ELEVATORS 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SERVICE 
BACKED BY A REPUTATION BUILT 
ON THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD WORK 


















Freight Space and Rates 


As we anticipated in our card in 
November Connecticut Industry, 
the rates to most parts of the 
world have been advanced. 





Such lines as have not already 
increased the rates expect to do 
so by January Ist. 





We hope readers of Connecticut 
Industry took advantage of our 
‘‘pointer’’, and made arrange- 
ments accordingly. 


Member of 
The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
The National Metal Trades Association 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


If not, perhaps we can help you 
solve your shipping problems. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 


|| THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


Factory AND Main OFFICE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HARTFORD BRIDGEPORT 


Custom House BROKERS 


Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 




















: LEONARD’S 
Dollar Line Rate Books and Routing Guides 
Passenger and Express 


Freight Steamers Freight—Parcel Post—Express 
Sailings every 14 days j : 
iantntin cit ales Cord are in general use by leading 
manufacturers all over the 


INTERCOASTAL United States. 


Los Angeles—San Francisco—Honolulu 


The only guides which 
TRANS-PACIFIC show the rates from your 


salinities : plant (no matter where it is 
ee _— located) to every office in 
the United States, (no mat- 

ORIENT-EU ROPEAN ter how small) 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 


TRANS-ATLANTIC We can reduce 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles for your shipp ing costs 


Boston & New York Write to-day to 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE G. R. LEONARD & CO., Inc. 


= ans 1 
NEW YORK—25 Broadway Tel.,B. G. 3144 17 East 26th Street 


BALTIMORE Continental Bldg. © NORFOLK— Southgate Forwarding Co. NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON—177 State St. PHILADELPHIA—Bounse Bldg. 
CHICAGO—112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO—Robert Dollar Bldg. Wiiuam M. Meyer, SHetton, Conn. 


LOS ANGELES—628 So. Spring St. SEATTLE—L. C. Smith Bldg. Connecticut Representative 
VANCOUVER—402 Pender St., West 


| Consign Your Next Car to Us—Then Compare Costs! 


For real service consign to us your cars containing merchandise 
for Chicago and points west, for distribution at Chicago. 
Prompt transfer and reforwarding at minimum 
expense and reduced rates on shipments 
to western points to which we 

operate consolidated cars. 


Cars Loaded Daily from Chicago to 


Cleveland—Council Bluffs—Dallas - Denver- 

Des Moines —Detroit—Fort Worth - Galves- 

ton— Houston—Indtanapolis— Kansas City— 

Minneapolis —- Omaha — Seattle-San Francisco- 
St. Louts—St. Paul—Tacoma—Toledo. 


UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CoMPANY 


40 Recror Srreer 50 West Jackson Bivp. 
New York City Cuicaco, ILL. 








